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PREFACE. 



The series of stories from which the contents of 
this book are selected, and which have appeared, with 
an occasional intermission, in the weekly issues of 
The Bulletin during the last two years, are true in 
essence. There is not one in which the motive has not 
been suggested by, or bjised upon, fact. They have been 
submitted to Australian readers as the first fruits, in 
literary form, of nearly twenty years' study and investi- 
gation of the sources of Australian history, and, however 
far his work falls short of the standard of graphic 
story-telling, the writer feels that he can honestly claim 
that he has sought to communicate to it the (juality of 
historic truth. His principal aim throughout has been the 
preservation of the appropriate local colour and i\\e historic 
atmosphere, and not the mere presentment of dramatic 
episodes To this end he has directed analytic research and 
systematic industry, and if he has erred in his attempts to 
describe the subjects of The System as men and women, and 
not as chattels — things — numbers, the fault cannot be 
attributed to carelessness or to an indifference to the 
obligations which bind the historian. In some minor 



instances the writer has intentionally committed himself to 
Anachronisms. This has been done where the precise 
indication of a transport-ship, a register-number or a date, 
might have led to the identification of individual transports 
or officials. He conceives that the reader is not concerned 
with the actual personality behind particular characters of 
his stories, but only with such human interest as he has 
succeeded in attaching to those unhonoured pioneers of 
Australian settlement^ the convicts. 

It has been said by a distinguished Melbourne 
litUrateur that the pages which record the penal chapters 
of Australian history "should be turned down." We 
cannot turn them down if we would. The Transporta- 
tion System has knitted itself into the fibres of our 
national being. There is not a single Australasian province 
(and this includes Victoria, South Australia and Maori- 
land) whose character was left unvitiated by the methods 
England adopted for the disposal of the criminals she 
had bred ; in three provinces the existing legal systems 
bear the marks of the convict-mould in which they were 
fashioned ; in two, peculiar land-tenures obtain which, the 
corollary of the conditions of penal settlement, blight the 
whole population to-day. The convict past of Australia 
oannot be shut out of sight. No man can put his fingei 
on the date when it ended, for the reason that it glided 
imperceptibly into the vigorous and splendid, if still 
imperfect, present. 
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HOW MUSTER-MASTER STONEMAN 



EARNED HIS BREAKFAST. 



I. 

An unpretentious building of rough-hewn stone standing 
in the middle of <a small, stockaded enclosure. A doorway 
in the wall of the building facing the entrance-gate to the 
yard. To the left of the doorway, a glazed window of the 
ordinary size. To its right a paneless aperture, so low and 
narrow that were the four upright and two transverse bars 
which grate it doubled in thickness no interstice would 
be left for the admission of liglit or air to the interior 
Behind the bars — a face. 

Sixteen hours hence that face will look its last upon the 
world which has stricken it countless cruel blows. In a 
corner of the enclosure the executioner's hand is even now 
busy stitching into a shapeless cap, a square of grey serge. 
To-morrow the same hand will use the cap to hood the face, 
as one of the few simple preliminaries to swinging the 
carcase to which the face is attached from the rude platform 
now in course of erection against the stockade fence 
and barely 20 yards in front of the stone building. 
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The buiMin<( is the gaol —locally known as the "cage" — of 
Oatlands, a small township in the midlands of Van Dieman's 
Land, which has gradually grown up round a convict 
"muster-station,' established by Governor Davey. The 
time is five o'clock cni a Si»ptember evening, 55 years ago. 
At nine o'clock on the following morning, Convict Glancy, 
No. 17,927, transportee < .r ship Pestonjee Bomanjee (second 
trip), originally under sentence for seven years for the 
theft of a silk handkerchief from a London "swell," will 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law for having, in an 
intemperate moment, objected to the mild <liscipline with 
which a genial and loving motherland had sought to correct 
his criminal tendencies. In other words, Convict Ghmcy, 
metaphorically goaded by the wordy insults and literally 
by the bayonet-tip of one of his motherland's reformatory 
agents — to wit. Road-gang Overseer James Jones — had 
scattered J.J.'s brains over a good six scjuare yards of 
metalled roadway. The deed has been rapturously ap- 
plauded by Glancy's fellow-gangers, all of whom had the 
inclination, but lacked the courage, to wield the crowbar 
that has been the means of erasing this particular tyrant's 
name from the pay-sheets of His Britannic Majesty's 
Colonial Penal Establishment. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing such tribute of appreciation, H.B.!M.'s Colonial 
representatives, police, judicial and gubernatorial, have 
thought it rather one to be censured and have, accordingly, 
left Convict Glancy for execution. 

This decision of the duly-constituted authorities Convict 
Glancy has somewhat irrelevantly (as it will seem to us at 
this enlightened day) acknowledged by a fervent " Thank 
God !" — an ejaculation rendered the more remarkable 
by the fact that never before in his convict history had 
he linked the name of the Deity with any expression 
of gratitude for the many blessings enjoyed by him 
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in that state of penal servitude to which it had pleai^d 
the same Deity to call him. On the contrary, he 
had constantly indulged in maledictions on his fate 
and on his Maker. He had resolutely cursed tlie 
benignant forces with which the System and the Kijig's 
Regulations had surrounded him, and he had failed to 
reverence as he ought the triangles, the gang-chains, the 
hominy, the prodding bayonet, and the other things which 
would have conduced to his reformation had he but mani- 
fested a more humble and obedient spirit. No wonder, 
therefore, as Chaplain Ford said, that it has come about 
that he has qualified for the capital doom. 

Upon this doom, in so far as it could be represented 
by the gallows. Convict Glancy was now gazing with an 
unflinching eye. On this September evening he stands at 
his cell-window looking on half-a-dozen brown-clothed 
figures handling saw, and square, and hammer, as they fix 
in the earth two sturdy uprights, and to those a projecting 
cross-beam ; as they bind the two with a solid tie-piece of 
knotless hardwood ; as they build a narrow platform of 
planks around the gallows-tree ; as they fasten a rope to 
the notched end of the cross-beam ; and as they slope to the 
edge of the planks, ten feet from the ground, a rude ladder. 
All the drowsy afternoon he had watched the working 
party, though Chaplain Ford had stood by his side droning 
of the grace which had been withheld from him in life, but 
might still be his in death. He had felt interested, had 
Convict Glancy, in these preparations for the event in 
which he was to act such a prominent part on the morrow. 
He had even laughed at the grim humour of one of the 
brown-garbed workers who, when the warder's eye waj> off 
him, had gone througii the pantomime of noosing the rope- 
end round his own neck — a little joke which contributed 
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much to the (necessarily noiseless) deliglit of the rest of 
the gang. 

Altogether, Convict Glancy reflected as dusk fell, and the 
working party gathered up their tools, and the setting sun 
tipped the bayonets of the guard with a diamond 
iridescence, that he had spent many a duller afternoon. If 
the Chaplain had only held his tongue, the time would have 
passed with real pleasantness. He said as nmch to the 
good man as the latter remarked to the warder on duty in 
the cell tliat he would look in again after supper. 

" You may save yourself the trouble, sir, "([uoth, respect- 
fully enouiifh, Convict Glancy. " You have spoilt my last 
afternoon. Don't spoil my last night !" 

Chaplain Ford winced at the words. He was still com- 
paratively new to the work of spiritually superintending 
a hundred or so monsters who looked upon the orthodox 
hell as a place where residence would be pleasantly 
recreative after Port Arthur Settlement and Norfolk 
Island ; and the time lay still in the future when, being 
completely embruted, he would come to regard it as a very 
curious circumstance indeed that Christ had omitted 
eulogistic reference to the System from the Sermon on the 
Mount. Consequently he winced and sighed, not so much 
— to do him justice — at the utter depravity of Convict 
Glancy as at his own inability to reach the reprobate's 
heart. But he took the hint ; he mournfully said he woul<l 
not return that evening, but would be with the prisoner by 
half-past 5 o'clock in the morning. 



11. 

When Chaplain Ford entered the enclosure immeiliately 
before the hour he had named, he at once understood, from 
the excitement manifested by a group assembled in front 
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of the " cage," that something was amiss. Voices were 
uttering fearful words, impetuously, ahnost shriekingly, 
and hands swung lanterns — the grey dawn had not yet 
driven the darkness from tlie stockade — and brandished 
muskets furiously. A very brief space of time served 
to infonn the reverend functionary what had gone wrong. 

Convict Glancy had made his escape, having previously 
murdered, with the victim's own bayonet, the warder who 
had been told-off to watch him during the night. This 
latter circumstance was, of course, unfortunate, but alone 
it would not have created the excitement, for the murder 
of prison-officials was a common enough occurrence. It 
was the other thing that galled the gesticulating and 
blaspheming group. That a prisoner, fettered with ten- 
pound irons, should have broken out of gaol on the very 
eve of his execution — why, it was calculated to shake the 
confidence of the Comptroller-General himself in the 
infallibility and perfect righteousness of the System. And, 
popular and authoritative belief in the System once 
shattered, where would they be ? 

The murdered man had gone on duty at 10 o'clock, and 
very shortly afterwards he must have met with his fate. 
How Glancy had obtained possession of the bayonet could 
only be conjectured. As was the custom during the day 
or two preceding a convict's execution, he had been left 
unmanacled, and ironed with double leg-chains only. Thus 
his hands were free to perpetrate the deed once he grasped 
the weapon. Glancy, on his escape, had taken the instru- 
ment with him, but there was no doubt that he had 
inflicted death with it, the wound in the dead man's breast 
being obviously caused by the regulation bayonet. Possibly 
the sentinel had nodded, and then a violent wrench of the 
prisoner's wrist and a sudden stab had extended his 
momentary slumber into an eternal sleep. The bayonet 
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had also been used by Glancy to prise up a flooring-flag, 
and to scoop out an aperture under the wall, the base- 
stones of which, following the slipshod architecture of the 
time, rested on the surface and were not sunk into the 
ground. 

The work of excavation must have taken the convict 
several hours, and must have been conducted as noiselessly 
as the manner of committing the crime itself. A solitary 
waixier occupied the outer guard-room, but he asserted that 
he had heard no sound except the exchange of whistle- 
signals between the dormitory guard at the convict- 
barracks (a quarter-of-mile away at the re,ar of the 
gaol-stockade) and the military patrol. The night routine 
of the " cage" did not insist upon the whistle-signal between 
the men on duty, but they passed a simple " All's well " 
every hour. And this the guardroom-warder maintained - 
he had done with the officer inside the condemned cell, the 
response being given in a low tone, from consideration, so 
the former thought, for the sleeping convict so soon to die. 
Of course, if this man was to be believed, Glancy must have 
uttered the words. It was not the first time the signal 
which should liave been given by a prison officer had been 
made by his convict murderer. 

The murder was discovered on the arrival of tlie relief 
watch at five o'clock. The last " All's well " was exclianged 
at four. Consequently the escapee had less than an hour's 
start. The scaling of the stockade would not be difficult 
even for a man in irons, and once in the bush an experienced 
liand would soon find a method of fracturing the links. 

It must be admitted that this contumacious proceeding 
of Convict Glancy Avas most vexatious. Under-Sherift' 
Ropewell, now soundly reposing at the township inn, would 
be forthcoming at 9 o'clock with his Excellency's warrant 
in his hand to demand from Muster-Master Stoneman the 
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body of one J ames Glancy, and Muster-Master Stoneman 
would have to apologise for his inability to produce the said 
body. The difficulty was quite unprecedented, and Stone 
man, as he stood in the midst of his minions, groaned 
audibly at the prospect of having to do the thing most 
abhorrent to the official mind — establish a precedent. 

** Such a thing was never heard of!" he cried. "A man 
to bolt just when he was to be turned off? And the 

d d hypocrite tried to make his Honor and all of us 

think that he was only too happy to be scragged. It's too 
d d bad !" 

It certainly did seem peculiar that .Glancy, who had 
apparently much rejoiced at the contemplation of his early 
decease, should give leg-bail just when he was to realise his 

wishes. He had told the judge that "he was glad 

they were going to kill him right off instead of by inches," 
and yet he had voluntarily thrown off the noose when it 
was virtually round his neck. Was it the mere contrari- 
ness of the convict nature that prompted the escape? Or, 
was it the innate love of life that becomes stronger as the 
benefits of living become fewer and fewer ? Had the 
craving for existence and for freedom surged over his 
despair and recklessness at the eleventh hour ? 

Such were the enquiries which Chaplain Ford put to 
himself as, horrified, he took in the particulars of No. 
17,927's crowning enormities from the hubbub of the 
group. 

"Damn it !" said the Muster-Master at last, **we are 
losing time. The devil can't have gone far with those 
ten-pounders on him. We'll have to put the regulars on the 
track as well as our own men. Warder Briggs, report 
to Captain White at the barracks, and — " 

Muster-Master Stoneman stopped short. Through the 
foggy air there came the familiar sound as of a convict 
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dragging his irons. What could it Ije ? No prisoners had 
been as yet l<K>sed fn>ni the dormitory. Whence could the 
noise piXKieed ? 

Clink — clank — s-sh — dr-g-g — clink — clank — dr-g-g. 
The sound drew nearer, and Convict Glancy turned in at the 
oncl<>sui*e gateway — unescorted. He had severed the leg- 
chain at the link which connected with the basil of the 
left anklet, but had not taken the ti*ouble to remove the 
other part of the chain. Thus, while he could take his 
natural pace witli his left f<K)t, he dragged the fetters 
behind his right leg. 

A moment of hushed surprise, and then three or four 
men inished towards him. The tirst who touched him he 
felled with a blow. 

" Not yet," said he, grimly. ** I give myself up, Mr. 
Stoneman — you don't take me ! I give myself uj) — you 
ain't going to get ten quid* for taking me." And then 
Convict Glancy laughed, and held out his hands for the 
handcufl's. He laughed more heartily as the bubordinate 
hirelings of the System threw themselves upon him like 
hounds on their prey. 

** No need to turn out the sodgers now, Muster-Master 
— not till nine o'clock." Qjice more his hideous laugh rang 
through the yards. " You had an easier job than you 
expected, hadn't you, Stoneman, old cove ?" 

Muster- Master Stoneman had been surprised into 
silence and into an unusuiJ abstinence from blasphemy by 
the re-appearance — quite unprecedented under the circum- 
stances ! — of the doomed wretch. But the desperado's 
jeering tones whipped him into speech. 

" Curse you !" he yelled. " I'll teach you to laugh on 
the other side of your mouth presently. You'd l^etter 
have kept away." He literally foiuned in his mad anger. 

♦"Ten quid."— The reward of ten pounds paid by Government on the re-capture 
ci an escaped prisoner. 
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"Do you think I couldn't have stoppf^l aw.iy if I'd 
wanted to, having got clear ?" A lofty scorn \:\iv^ out in 
the words. "But do you think I was going tu run away 
when I was so near Freedom as that?" And tht* wretch 
jerked his manacled hands in the direction of the gallows. 
« You d d fool !" 

No one spoke for a full half -minute. Tht»n : *' Why 
did you break gaol then?" asked the Muster-Ala^^ter. 

^^ Because I icanted to spit mi Jonts' (/race f wvls the 
reply. 



III. 

Muster-Master Stoneman was as good as his word. 
Death couldn't drive the smile from Glancy's fate. That 
could only be done by one thing — the lash. 

When next the Muster-Master spoke it was to order 
the prisoner a double ration of cocoa and bread. And, 
"Briggs," he continued, "while he is getting it, see that 
the triangles are rigged.'' 

" The triangles, sir !" exclaimed Officer Briggs and 
Oonvict Glancy together. 

" I said the triangles, and I mean the triangles. No. 
17,927 has broken gaol, and as Muster-Master of this 
station, and governor of this gaol, and as a magistrate of 
the territory, I can give him 750 lashes for escaping. But 
as he has to go through another little ceremony this 
jnorning I'll let him otf with a * canary'" — (a hundred 
lashes. )t 

" You surely cannot mean it, sir !" exclaimed Parson 
Ford. 

fMuster-Maater Stoneman had doubtless in his mind's e^'e when he made this 
remark the decision of a S^'dney Court which had Icgahsed the infliction, by 
an ofIi<}ial holding; a plurahty of offices of a sentence passed by him in each 
capacity, but for the one offence. 
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" Mean it, sir ! By G , I'll show you I mean it," 

replied the M.M., whose blaspheming no presence restrained 
save that of his otiicial superiors. " Give him the cocoa* 
Warder Tuff, give the doctor my compliments, and tell him 
his attendance is required here. Tell him he'd better bring 
his smelling-salts — they may be wanted," he sneered in 
conclusion. 

" You devil !" cried Glancy. The reckless grin passed 
iway, and his face faded to the pallor of the death he wa.s 
50 soon to die. 

As Muster-Master Stoneman turned on his heel to pre- 
pare the warrant for the flogging, he looked at his watch. 
It was half -past six. 

At seven o'clock the first lash from the cat-o*-nine-tails 
fell upon Convict Glancy's back. 

At 7.30 his groaning and bleeding body, which had 
received the full hundred of Haying stripes, lay on the pallet 
of the cell where he had murdered the night-guard but a 
few hours before. 

At eight o'clock Executioner Johnson entered the cell. 
" I've brought yer sumthink to 'arden yer, Glancy, ol' man. 
I'll rub it in, an' it'll help yer to keep up." So tender a 
sympathy inspired Mr. Johnson's words that anyone not 
knowing him would have thought he was the l)earer of some 
priceless balsam. But Convict Glancy knew him ; and, 
maddened by pain though he was, had still sensibility 
enough left to make a shuddering resistance to the hangman 
as he proceeded to rub into the gashed flesh a handful of 
coarse salt. " By the Muster-Master's orders, sonny,'' 
soothingly remarked Johnson. " To 'arden yer." 

At 8.45 Under-Sheriff Rope well, who had been apprised 
while at breakfast of the murder and escape, appeared on 
the scene escorted by his javelin-men. This gentleman, 
too, h:i(l been greatly perplexed by Convict Glancy's pro- 
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ceedings. " Reallj it was most inconsiderate of the man," 
he said to the Muster-Master. " T do not know whether I 
ought to proceed to execution, pending his trial for this 
second murder." 

" Oh," said the latter functionary — flicking with his 
handkerchief from his coat-sleeve as he spoke a dr<>p of 
Convict Glancy's blood that had fallen there from a reflex 
swirl of the lash, " I think your duty is clear. You must 
hang him at nine o'clock, and try him afterwards for the 
last crime." 

And as Convict Glancy, per Pestonjee Bomanjee 
(second). No. 17,927, was punctually hanged at 9.5, it is to be 
presumed that the Under-Sheriff had accepted this solution 
of the difficulty. 

At 10.15 a mass of carrion having l^een huddled into a 
shell, and certain formalities, which in the estimation of the 
System served as efficiently as a coroner's inquest, having 
been duly attended to, Muster-Master Stoneman bethought 
himself that he had not breakfasted. 

" I'll see you later, Mr. Ropewell," he said, as the latter 
was endorsing the Governor's warrant with the sham 
verdict ; " I'm going to breakfast. I tliink I've earned it 
this morning." 
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HOW "LIFER" DALE ATTENDED 
THE GUEST-DINKER. 



Tho first battalion of Her Majesty's Onety-Oneth regi- 
ment of Infantry having left the second battalion in depot 
at Cliatham, sailed into the Derwent estuary on board the 
temporary troopship Hydaspes one January morning in 
184 - and duly marched with its colours flaunting and its 
biiiid playing into Barrack Square, Hobart Town, V.D.L., 
the next day. 

A fortnight afterwards the word was given for the 
Launceston, the Oatlands, and the Port Arthur detach- 
ments to proceed to their stations, and a day was fixed 
for their departure. All too soon for the rank and 
file did this happen. Hobart Town socie.t:v, more 
"exclusive then than now, w«s as sociable and 
hospitable as in the current year of gracelessness, 
and had welcomed the new-comers to its festivities as 
cordially as the existing Hobartian boarding-house-keeper 
receives the Australian visitor during the season. F'or the 
officers, invitations innumerable to dinners and excursions 
up the " Mountain " and picnics at Brown's River were 
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already to hand ; for the non-coins., the respectable 
residents in Lower Campbell and Harrington-streets were 
promptly solicitous ; while th(} Lesbian strongholds of 
Wapping, and haunts of Bacchus situated on the Old 
Wharf were equally expeditious in despatching their 
emissaries to the tiles. The route would necessarily put a 
stop to the gaieties of a large proportion of the corps, so 
all made hav while the sun shone. 

Particularly was this true with respect to the subal- 
terns. It might fall to the lot of any of them to spend twelve 
months immured in a country township under conditions 
only less galling than those attached to penal servitude 
itself. While amusement and sport were within their 
reach, they determined to take their fill of it. Thus it was 
decided to entertain at dinner the principal local magnates 
somewhat earlier than strict etiquette would warrant, and 
invitations were accordingly issued for a date preceding, as 
it turned out, that fixed by the Governor for the country 
detachment to take the road. 

The "guest-dinners" of the Onety-Oneth officers' mess 
were traditional for their superb quality. The regimental 
plate was of exceptional value, and would not have dis- 
credited a crack cavalry corps ; every officer pretended to- 
be, and an occasional one was, a connoisseur in wine ; and . 
the cook was capable of rising to the height of great 
culinary achievements, when previously sobered by three 
days' confinement in the guardroom. Altogether the^ 
Onety-Oneth felt capable of impressing the Hobart Town 
people, and when the Governor accepted the invitation and 
the Bishop, and the Chief Justice, and the Puisne Judge, 
and the Colonial Secretary — not to mention a squatter or 
two and the directors of the Old Bank — followed his 
Excellency's example, the officers did not think themselves- 
peculiarly honoured. Indeed, there was an unspoken 
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feeling amongst them that it was they who were conferring 
the honor. And the "subs.," at least, made up their 
minds that, the Governor and the Bishop notwithstanding, 
they would make a rare night of it. 

The evening of the dinner was like a breath out of 
Paradise. A magnificent day was succeeded by a night of 
unusu'il balminess and splendour. An unclouded full 
moon was throned in the heavens ; the air-currents from 
Mount Wellington bore down the perfume of pine and wild 
honeysuckle and clematis to mingle with the sea-breeze 
setting in from the battery ; and the plash-plash of the 
waves on the Cove beach softened int<.> melody by distance 
adtled its contribution of delight to the beauty of the 
time. It was a night to remember, and to remember with 
gratitude. 

Music and mirth floated out into the moonlit square 
from the mess-room. The gay sounds filled the brilliant area 
of the quadrangle, and penetrated into nooks and corners 
of the bordering buildings where the fuU-shining Southern 
summer moon could not send its shafts of glory. They 
momentarily, also — such is the magic of happiness — lifted 
the shadow, darker than any mere physical gloom, that 
burdened the soul of a man who stood carelessly ** at case ^' 
by the entrance to the square, as the sergeant of the guard 
examined his pass. While the " non-com." pored over the 
unfamiliar form by the vivid moon-rays, the springing tide 
of bitter passion which filled the brain and heart of the 
waiting man receded for a minute before the wave of 
leminiscent pleasure that had been awakened by the echo 
of revelry. Receded — but to surge the more furiously, as 
the tnought of his once-joyous past was dispelled by his 
recollection of the hideous present. 

For some minutes before he spoke the sergeant fumbled 
the bit of blue paper which permitted Convict Dale to be 
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out in the streets after hours " when specially ordered by 
his master, in whose possession," so the wording ran, "this 
pass must be retained except when entrusted as occasion 
requires to the said prisoner between the hours of seven and 
ten p.m." At last he said dubiously : " Well, I s'pose 
it's all right. But I thought all you prisoners were locked 
up at night ?" 

"Those who are in the jrangs. But we who are 
privileged to be assigned can get out on that pass — when 
we are sent, that is." 

An acute and educated ear would have noticed in 
the phrasing of the subdued reply, and in the almost 
satirical accent which communicated itself to the utterance, 
the evidences of culture and a former sentiment. As it 
was, there was something in the speech that roused even 
the dull u:iderstanding of Sergeant Greaves to the per- 
ception that the convict standing before him had " once 
been a gentleman." 

Like all garrison soldiers when they first came into 
contact with the " Government men," (J reaves was inclined 
to exercise the airs of brief and brutal .luthority over the 
creatures wearing the broad-arrow uniform. Nevertheless, 
it was with a gesture almost of respect that he handed back 
the pass. Unconsciously he paid deference to the former 
social status of its holder. 

** Then I may go ?" asked the convict. 

" Well, yes. I wish the officer of the guard was here 

though. I'm new to this d prison business, and don't 

know whether I'm doing right or wrong in letting you go 
up to the mess. S'pose you mean mischief, what a devil 
of a row there'll be !" 

" Ht-dn't you better shov, this to the officer, then f 
ueried the convict. 
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** I can't," Siiid the sergeant impatiently. " He*s at 
mess, and as it's the regiment's tirst guest-night since we 
landed, it's not likely he'll show up till rounds." 

A moment's pause, and then Greaves continued, " Stay, 
I'll send a private with you." He turned to call one of 
the guard, but before he could do so he heard a cry. 

" Goo<l God : The Oivety-Oneth !" As the sergeant 
moved, thf* glitter of the regimental number on his shoulder- 
strap had caught the convict's eye, and he it was who had 
made the exclamation. 

Tutored as he was by six years of an awful fate to a 
repression of his individuality, Convict Dale had been stung 
by the sight of a once familiar token to momentary forget- 
fulness of the part he had assumed. In his last utterance 
he had lapsed into his natural voice. 

Sergeant Greaves took a step forward, so that the face 
of the now shuddering figure was fully revealed in the 
moonlight. 

And now the sentry, ten paces away, who had stopped 
his "go" at the sound of Dale's startled cry, and who had 
been listening in a mechanical fashion to the foregoing 
conversation, witnessed a very curious thing. He saw his 
sergeant draw himself up to his full height and salute the 
fellow whom just before he had addressed as a prisoner. 
A very singular thing indeed for the sergeant to do, foi*, 
according to the men of his company, he was a " devil of a 
drill " and a denouncer of the slightest irregularities in 
routine. And a still more singular and curious thing was 
that Greaves should take a quick step out of the gate, am^ 
that he should be followed by the convict. There could be 
no doubt the man was a convict, for the " broad arrow '' 
was plainly discernible in the vivid light on the white duck 
clothing which indicated that he was an assigned servant, 
and was not included in a punishment or "public works " 
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gang. The sentry swore to himself as it flashed upon 
him that the two men had purposely passed out of his 
hearing. 

Outside, Sergeant Greaves sharply turned the angle of 
the wall and waited till the convict came up. In a semi- 
dazed way, Dale followed. 

Greaves broke the silence. " Oh, Captain Egerton ; is 
this how I meet you again ?" he said. 

Dale found his tongue only after a minute of silence. 

" No, I am not Captain Egerton ; I am John Dale, 
* lifer,* No. 37,333," he replied, an Inferno of passionate 
feelings venting itself in the brief answei'. " But who are 

you r 

"Don't you remember Greaves, sir — your own body- 
servant when you first joined the Onety's, and for whom 
you got his first stripe ?" 

" Ah, Greaves, of course, I do. And now — you are one 
of my masters and I am your man I" 

" For God's sake, sir, don't talk like that. You will 
always be Captain Egerton to me. Look here, sir, not a 
man in the regiment believed that" — Greaves stopped dis- 
tressed. 

" Out with it," said the convict, " that I murdered 
Mr. Vincent. Thanks, Greaves, I didn't." Then he con- 
tinued — " But T didn't know the Onety-Oneth were here.'' 

" We've been here a fortnight — relieved the 73rd, you 
know." 

" I didn't know ; my — that is, I — oh, damn it, I must 
say it — my master" (he flung the word out defiantly) " my 
master, I say, lives at Campbelltown, and we only came 
down yesterday." 

And then the convict asked a few hurried questions as 
to regimental doings, which answered, he besought Greaves 
not to mention that he had identified him. 
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* That would be the last straw, sergeant," he said, to be 
recognised by my men and my brother officers. I couldn't 
bear that. How did you come to know me ?' 

'*By your voice, sir. Oh, captain, is there nothing 
T can do — can't I help you to escape V Here Greaves 
dropped his voice to a whisper. 

" Thanks, no, Greaves, good fellow. There's no escape 
for me." He added, with a strident bitterness, " except 
through death." 

** There's that place across the Straits, sir^-Port Phillip 
they call it, I think. Couhhit we get you across there f 

For the first time since his boyhood's days a tear rose to 
Dale's, otherwise Egerton's, eye. 

" Couldn't hear of it, sergeant ; I'd be brought back, 
you'd be shot, and I'd be flogged." 

" Flogged — flog you, sir ! I'd risk the shooting — but 
flog you r 

" Ay, flog me — as they've done many a better man 
before me. Why, some masters — and mistresses, too — 
would flog me for delaying on my message here. As it is, 
I must go to my master in the mess-room yonder. God ! 
to think of coming near the mess again like this !" The 
groan which physical tortures could not wring from him, 
now sprang from the sense of this fresh humiliation. 

The sentry a few moments later saw his non-com- 
missioned oflicer march to the mess-room by the side of 
Convict Dale, otherwise Egerton. Greaves had resolved 
to communicate with Mr. Grahame, Dale's " master," who 
was one of the guests of the night, through the mess 
sergeant, and thus to save the convict any chance of 
further recognition. 

As they reached the steps of the broad verandah tlie 
•'trains of " A Fine Old English Gentleman" came through 
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the open windows and parted Venetian blinds. The health 
of His Excellency the Governor had just been proposed. 

" We'll have to wait, sir," whispered the sergeant, " till 
he has spoken in reply." 

For answer, he was hurled aside, as Convict Dale, other- 
wise Egerton, bounded on the verandah, and, tearing aside 
the drapery which hung over the doorway, walked into the 
mess-room. 



II. 

This is what horrified 8er<;e;int Greaves saw and heard. 
Dale, otherwise Egerton, stopped by the chair of " Mr. 
Vice," and, facing the Colonel, who presided, saluted. 

The pause in the talk and laughter which had greeted 
the Governor's rising deepened to the intense silence of 
surprise at the intrusion. A civilian, Mr. Grahame, was 
the first to speak. 

" Grea,t Heaven, Dale ! What do you want here ?" 

The convict turned and said in the subdued tones — 
expressive of obedience, but lacking aught of cringing — 
which he was wont to use in speaking to " free" people : 
" Mrs. Grahame's compliments, sir, and she will be glad if 
you will call for her at Mrs. Chauncy's on your way home. ' 

A smile of amazement and amusement passed over 
most of the faces at the board at this extraordinary 
announcement of a simple message. Grahame, with a 
gesture of irritation, motioned Dale to withdraw. 

Very different were the tones in which the convict took 
notice of the command. 

" Yes, sir, I will go when I have said my say." All the 
force of the educated Englishman's speech expressed itself 
in these and his next words. 

"Colonel Villiers, I owe you an apology for this intrusion. 



\. 
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Let me introduce myself again to you. I am Egerton — 
once of the Onety-Oneth." 

The explosion in the central epergne of the proverbial 
boml>shell would have created less wonderment than this 
statement. " Egerton !" " Impossible !" " Good God !" 
and sucli like exclamations fell from the lips of every 
military man in the room — save one. Several officers 
started to their feet. 

" Yes, gentlemen, I am Egerton alias Dale, sentenced, 
as you will remember, to death for the murder of Mr. 
Vincent — a sentence, gentlemen, which largely through 
your exertions was commuted to transportation for life — a 
sentence, gentlemen, which was unjust, because I did not 
commit the crime — a crime, gentlemen, of which that man 
was the perpetrator !" The speaker's outstretched finger 
pointed to the one man who had not expressed surprise 
at his appearance. Cowering in his chair before the 
flashing gaze of Convict Dale, Lieutenant Caramore, not 
knowing what he did, put his hands before his face. It 
seemed the action of a self-confessed criminal. A deathly 
silence held possession of the room. 

"Gentlemen," continued the assigned servant, "note 
that brilliant on Lieutenant Caramore's hand ! On the 
inner rim you will find, if he has the courage to show it to 
you, the engraved letters, * H. V.V.' — the initials of Horace 
Vincent Vincent whom I was accused of murdering. The 
murdered man, it was sworn in evidence, wore that ring 
the night he met his death. It was missed from his dead 
body. The judge, in summing up, as you may perhaps 
remember, gentlemen, incidentally remarked that when 
that ring was found the murderer, supposing that it was 
not I who committed the deed, would be found, too. 
Gentlemen, there is the ring — and the murderer ! As I 
stood outside this room to-night waiting to deliver my 
message to my — my master, Mr. Grahame yonder, I saw 
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through the lattice of the blind that man lift his wine- 
glass. The jewel sparkled in the light of the candelabra 
and I recognised it, yards away though I was, as poor 
Vincent's. Gentlemen, let him deny it if he can." Th(i 
convict ceased. 

A grim pause, during which the accuser ne^'er dropped 
his finger, the accused never lowered his sheltering hands, 
and then the Colonel rose and impetuously demanded of 
Caramore that he sliouhl satisfy the company by a mere 
word of denial to the charge. 

Caramore did not move. 

** Lieutenant Caramore !" thundered the Colonel, " give 
one word of denial, sir, or T will place you under arrest at 
once." 

No answer. 

" Mess-sergeant, call the guard. Lieutenant Jones, take 
Lieutenant Caramore's sword." 

Jones came forward reluctantly and placed his hand on 
Caramore's shoulder. There was a movement now, but it 
was involuntary. Jones' grasp caused Caramoie's hands to 
fall. In an instant all knew what had happened. 
Lieutenant Caramore had handed in his sword to a Hiijher 
Guard than a subaltern's. He was dead. 

" The heart, "sententiously said the regimental sawbones 
a minute or two later. But his lordship the bishop gained 
a new and brilliant illustration for his famous <liscourse 
(published in octavo by Rivington's, London) on " Physio- 
logical Relations of Conscience," which made such a stir in 
religious and scientific circles when, in due course, he 
returned "home." 

As Surgeon Murcliison rose from beside the prostrate 
figure, he took the ring from the dead man's finger and 
passed it to Colonel Villiers. The commandant looked at 
it. "Gentlemen," he said, " it seems to be as Egeiton says. 
Here are the initials * H. V. V.' " 
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" I wish to point out, Colonel Villiei-s, that even though 
Lieutenant Caramore may have been guilty, the innocence 
of the convicted man has yet to be proved. Pending that 
and Her G racious Majesty's free or conditional pardon, he is 
still a prisoner of the Crown, and, therefore, it is not seemly 
that he should bo here." The Chief Justice spoke thus 
with his best judicial dryness. 

The military men looked at one another. No doubt, his 
Honor was correct, technically speaking, but should they — 
who knew all the circumstances surrounding Egerton's 
conviction ; who ha<l never lost their belief in his innocence 
notwithstanding the damning verdict of the jury ; and to 
whose belief confirmation apparently had just been granted 
by Heaven itself — should they consent to his leaving the 
room without some distinct declaration as to how they 
regarded him ? 

Being '* new-chums," the oflicers were as yet uncon- 
taminated by the System, and could not, therefore, under- 
stand that its otKcial heads would Ije sooner convinced of 
the primal purity of Satan, than of the innocence of a 
convict. 

The commandant expressed the unsiK)ken opinion of 
his sulx)rdinates, in a wine-excited rush of words. " Your 
Honor," he said, "never yet has guest been insulted at the 
table of the Onety-Oiieth. But you may consider yourself 
as insulted now if you like. I regard Mr. Egerton, whom 
I have ever believed to be innocent, as cleared from the 
infamous stigma which rested upon him —and am rejoiced at 
it, though pained the stain should rest on another brother- 
officer. Because I consider him cleared I invite Mr. 
Egerton to remain as my guest during the few moments 
any of us can remain here after what has occurred. If 
anybody objects to his company, let that person go from 
the room !" 

" Mr. Grahame," exclaimed the now angered judge, " I 
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call upon you to order that convict from the room under 
pain of withdrawal of your commission as a magistrate." 

" Your Honor may, if your Honor pleases, go to the 
d'^vil," was Mr. Grahame^s response. 



III. 



When Mr. Grahame — who was a man among a thousand 
of the employers of assigned labour in the kindliness of his 
treatment of servants — left the mess-room a short time 
afterwards, he walked by the side of Egerton. 

" You'll be sure to get your pardon soon. Dale. By the 
way, how did you come to be called Dale here when you 
must have been tried under your own name 1" 

" My name is Henry Dale Egerton. A clerk's blunder 
in making out the warrant for my removal to the hulk at 
Portsmouth to await shipment for this place styled me John 
Dale, and I thought the mistake a godsend." 

" It was in your case, but as a rule such blunders — and 
they are very numerous — are disastrous to their subjects. 
But, tell me, what was your defence to the charge of 
murder f 

**That I was elsewhere at the hour the deed was done. 
But I could not prove it." 

" Why r 

" Because to have done so would have been to blast 
the fair fame of a woman " 

He stopped in his walk, and Grahame saw that his 
face worked terribly, as he gazed into the unveiled 
radiance of the night. 

** She could have saved me," he resumed, "but she dared 
not — feared, not her husband's wrath, but society's frown 
and all the rest of it, and as she would not, of course, I 
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hail to remain silent. 1 was the last seen in Vincent's 
company ; we had an altercation — it was about — about, tiie 
woman, for h(j had known her before marriage —and 
suspected. Caramoi'e had overheard part of the anqry 
talk between us, and very reluctantly, as it appeared at the 
time, gave evidence against me. Vincent's purse and rin<(s 
were taken, the prosecution suggested by me in order to 
give the murder the color of a crime committed for robbery. 
And Caramore — I see it all now — must have watched us, 
followed us, and done —the thing. He was always h;ird- 
up, was Caramore, and Vincent was always flush ; had 
hundreds, sonietinios thousands of pounds on him." 

Well, you must try and for<(et it all," .said Grahanic. 
It's only six years, Dale — T beg pardon, Egerton — out of 
your life. And you're still young." 

" Only six years — but, () God —what years I' groaned 
the convict. " It will take eternity to forget them." 
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I. 

" Comb your cats, my good man ; comb your cats, and 
take your time — there is no hurry." 

Scourger Muggins sullenly drew the tails of his cat 
through the fingers of his left hand in obedience to the 
command. The words had been uttered softly, almost 
politely, but he knew that if he disobeyed them he would 
be temporarily deposed from his position as official 
flagellator to Probation Gang No. 17 as a preliminary to 
being himself triced up to the triangles. Scourger Muggins 
feared not God <^r devil, but only one or two men. One of 
the men was 8up<?riiitendent Argus — a creature beneath 
whose effeminate features and slight-built frame were 
hidden a will as inflexible as Bruno's and a spirit as cruel 
as that of Tonjueinada. 

No mere tyro in the art of flaying his brother alive was 
Scourger Muggins. He was an adept — a past-master. He 
could use the cat with either hand with equal facility ; he 
could "cross the cuts " with such nicety as to define small 
rectangles on the flesh with almost mathematical exactitude ; 
he could do as much execution from his wrist as most other 
gang-scourgers did by the exertion of their whole muscular 
strength ; and he could detach with each tail of whipcord 
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a narrow strip of skin. Indeed, when he felt in a particu- 
hvrly happy mcxxl — such as, for instance, when he had 
enjoyed by <^race of the " Super." three ounces of rum or 
an extra fig of negrohead — he could compass with his left 
hand that most brilliant of all flogging feats — the marking 
of the back with three rows of pendant strips of skin, with 
one drop of blood, no more, tipping each point of cuticle 
like a glowing ruby on a piece of velvet. A proficient in 
his profession undoubtedly was Scourger Muggins. 

His very expertness made it, however, the more 
surprising that Superintendent Argus should have had 
occasion to caution him to " comb his cats " — that is, to 
separate the tails so that each should cause a separate 
welt. Only a novice would think of letting the cats cling 
together. Only a novice — or a flogger who was not anxious 
that the man uudei* punishment should sufter very much. 

As Muggins wasn't a novice it must have been the other 
consideration that had influenced him. So at least con- 
cluded Super. Argus. So may we conclude. Argus saw 
that the scourger had allowed his cats to clog at the very 
first blow and that he was hurrying over the task ; and had 
admonished him accordingly. As a matter of fact, Scourger 
Muggins didn't relish the job which had fallen to his hands 
that glorious December morning. In a dull, insensate 
fashion Muggins confessed to himself that he was squeamish. 
Why 1 Because it was a gentleman's back that he had to 
score. 

Muggins, not being a man who had voluntarily enrolled 
himself on the staft'of the penal establishment of V.D.L. — 
having indeed gone on to Her Most Gracious Majesty's 
pay-sheets purely out of regard for his own epidermis — had 
a feeling that it was a monstrous shame to flog such a man 
as the one whose white skin, glistening in the early sunlight, 
waited Super. Argus's pleasure and the scourger's cat-o'- 
nine-tails. So he would have made the punishment as light 
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as possible. He let the tails knot into three points instead 
of nine, and, beiiring in mind that the longer the interval 
between the cuts the more acute the agony, would have 
rapidly showered his blows on the firm flesh had not the 
Super, seen through the little game and stopped it. 

It was the back of "Lifer" Dale, otherwise Ejrerton 
formerly Captain in Her Majesty's Onety-Oneth Regiment 
of Foot, on which Scourger Muggins was ordered to impress 
the outward and visible signs of the inward and spiritual 
grace which it was the object of H.M.'s Penal System to 
infuse into the convict heart. 

The morning following the Onety-C>neth's guest- 
dinner, all the oflicers of the regiment who could be spared 
from duty arranged to call on their former comrade, Dale, 
or as they knew him, Egerton. Still a convict as he was, 
none of them longer doubted his innocence, and they all 
thought his further detention under penal conditions was 
a matter of a few hours only. They had met after early 
parade, and had rejoiced to find that their " old man," as 
they irreverently though affectionately styled their Colonel, 
was as determined as themselves in the resolve that, if the 
Onety-Oneth could do anything, the sun should not set on 
Egerton as other than a free man. But they didn't know 
the System. 

The fashionable boarding-house which accommodated 
the Grahames was situated at the comer of Macquarie and 
Argyle streets. As the group of officers, eleven or twelve 
in number, turned from Murray-street in the former 
thoroughfare, they encountered another and smaller group 
proceeding up Macquarie-street. Between two constables 
walked a convict dressed in white duck, while a gentleman 
followed at a couple of paces distance. The police oflicers, 
of the usual type of " bond "-constables, had evidently a 
congenial task. As they marched they took it in turns to 
liarry their prisoner. 
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'*Now, you fellow, Dale," cried the first blackguard, 
"skip 'lon:^-. The Com'troUer ain't a-»^oiu' ter wait yer 



conveu'euce." 



" If yer don't want ter ge't th' cells fur delay in' of a 
hossifer yer'd better stir them ere pins of your'n," echoed 
black«(uard No. 2 — one Hewitt. 

The prisoner escorted by tln^se fellows said nothing, 
but comj)ressed his lips the more firmly, and kept his eyes 
on the ground. Ho ran a^jf.iinst someone at the turning 
opposite the Public Buildings. 

"Where'r yer goin', stoopid? Wanter run over th' 
Rodger hossifer ?" exclaimed Constable Hewitt. 

Dale looked up — and into the face of Vane, senior 
Captain of the Onety s. 

" Egerton, dear old man," cried Vane, " what does 
this mean? Are you going up to be released or what? 
All our fellows were just coming to see you." All this in 
a breath. Tlu^ military men crowded round the smaller 
group. 

It was Mr. Grahame who replied to Captain Vane, 
" Thank God, gentlemen, I have met you ! Look here at 
poor Dale — poor Egerton, 1 mean. You remember my 
hasty W()r<ls; last night to the Chief Justice ? Well, half- 
an-hour ago, I got a note from the Clerk of the Council 
stating that my name had been erased from the Commission 
of the Peaces and also one from the Comptroller-General 
of Convicts withdrawing my pei'mit to hold assigned labour, 
and ordering the instant return of all such labour to the 
nearest hiring depot. Then these fellows, these constables, 
came for Dale. For the insult to myself I don't care, but 
just think what a fresh assigmnent may mean to D.ile ! 
They may make him sufier for my hasty words last night." 

"Surely not," said Lieutenant Jones, *' they must 
Ml tend to release him at once !" 

The convict-constables had perforce paused at the 
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appearance of the military officers. Now they laughed at 
the subaltern's innocent words, and made a brutal com- 
mentary thereon by pushing their prisoner foi'ward. 

** Yer'd better get 'long, Dale, or we'll hev ter hev 
yer up 'fore P.M. Price for refusin' ter obey yer offishal 
super-ers. An' yer know wot that means." This from 
Hewitt. Dale did know, it meant 25 lashes at least, so 
he moved on. 

" These men must carry out their instructions ; it is 
no use saying anything to them," said Mr. Grahame. 
"But I am going straight to His Excellency to ask his 
interference. He must interfere." 

*' Bear up, Egerton, old man," exclaimed impulsive 
Lieutenant Jones, "the Colonel has already gone to see 
Sir Eardley about you." As Jones spoke, he held out his 
hand to the convict. Dale took it mechanicaUy. 

" Commun'cashun with prisoners ain't allowed," said 
Blackguard No. 2. "Now that yer've crossed palms I'll, 
hev to search yer." 

" What do you mean, fellow," angrily asked Jones. 

" I'll show you what I mean," replied Hewitt. "Yer 
might hev giv'n him er knife, or spons. (money), or er 
smoke, don' yer see ? I don' say es yer did. But I've got 
ter search him to make sure." 

And, while standing so, in the principal street of Hobart 
Town, in the company of his old-time brothers-in-arms, and 
under the gaze of half-a-dozen semi-drunken "T.-of-L." 
men and two " free " butcher-boys who had been attracted 
to the spot, Dale, otherwise Egerton, formerly " an officer 
and a gentleman," was about to be searched by a convict- 
constable. In point of infamy, Dale felt there could bo 
but two experiences of a viler order — those associated with 
the lash and the gallows. 

Hewitt began his search. He did not complete it. 

The officers passed on. Conscious of their own iiu* 
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potency to aid him, tliey were anxious to save the 
prisoner the humiliation of tlieir further presence. They 
had moved but a few paces when the sound of a crash on 
the pavement compelled them to look back. Dale, other- 
wise Egerton, had dashed Convict-Constable Hewitt to the 
stoned foot-way. 

" In the Queen's name, gents., I call on yer ter help 
me ter Vest this man !" cried the other constable to the 
officers, as he whipped out a pair of handcuffs from his 
waistband. 

" There is no need for that," siiid Lifer Dale, who 
had cooled down after his mad action, " here you are," 
and he held out his hands. 

The " bracelets " snapped on his wrists. 

Notwithstanding, the Comptroller-General reported to 
His Excellency, and His Excellency to Downing-street, 
that certain officers of the Onety-Oneth had refused to 
assist in the capture of a refractory convict when called 
upon to do so " in the Queen's name." 



11. 

For "an aggravated assault on a police-constable 
while engaged in the performanc'e of his duty," Dale, 
otherwise Egerton, was sentenced to twelve months' servi- 
tude in the Probation Gang stationed at Ross. 

" The Probation Gang " was the latest invention of 
the English people, through their authorities, for the 
reform of transports, and more than any other device had 
it been successful in the multiplication of vice and in the 
contamination of younger and less guilty convicts. The 
antecedent Penal System had manufactured a couple of 
hells worse than any shadowed forth by the vague imagina- 
tion of a Milton, or created by the more definite conceptions 
of a Dante. My Lord Stan ley *s " Probation " plan 
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established some thirty or forty Infernos on a smaller 
scale than Norfolk Island and Port Arthur. Over the 
dormitory ward of each gang might have been inscribed 
with perfect truth, two inscriptions — one the trite 

" Leave hope behind all ye who enter here." 

The other this : — 



5v^-ao 



BRANCH HELL. 
Established by Authority, 1S42. 
N.B. — All the Advantag^es of the Larger Establislnneiits. 

Pre-eminent among these institutions was the Ross 
station. In a certain year — that of our story — before 85 
per cent, of the names of the convicts stationed there was 
placed on the penal records, a mark indicative of the fact 
that they were not men, but beasts. 

The influence of Colonel Villiers and of the otlier 
officers of the Onety-Oneth, great though it would have 
been under ordinary circumstances, was powerless to avert 
from Dale the consequences of his deed. The hist 
Governor, noble-hearted Sir John Franklin, had come into 
collision with the " local authorities,'' and had been 
consequently recalled. The present Governor had taken 
a different course. He was not going to fight with a 
Montagu or quarrel with a Chief Justice, if he knew it — 
especially over a " lifer." 

When, therefore, Colonel Villiers sought his Excel- 
lency's intervention on behalf of Dale, he found that his 
representations were listened to courteously, but were 
shelved. 

"You are not yet acquainted, Colonel," said his 
Excellency, "with the necessity for maintaining rigorous 
discipline over the convict class. Once weaken that, as 
you would do if you failed to enforce respect among the 
convicts for the authority of even the humblest officer of 
^ law, and you subvert the System." 
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" I grant tliat, your Excellency," responded the 
Colonel, **but look at the terrible position of this man. 
Innocent of the crime for which he was transported — " 

" That has yet to be proved," interrupted the Go- 
vernor. 

" Sir, J pledge you my word that it was as Egerton 
states. That the Judge in England, in summing up on 
his case, declared his belief that if he, the prisoner, did 
not commit the muixler, the actual criminal would prove 
to be the man who had stolen the ring from the murdered 
man's body. And, sir, you know the ring was found on 
the dead body of another officer of the regiment here in 
Hobart Town." 

" T know a ring was found," replied his Excellency. 
" Whether it was the particular ring concerned in the 
Vincent murder case I cannot say." 

"1 give you my word, sir, that I believe it is the 
ring. 

" 1 moan no oifence, Colonel, when T say that I should 
require other evidence to convince me of Dale's or Egerton's 
innocence," was 8ir Eardley's i-esponse. 

Years afterwards, Colonel Villiers performed, on 
Crimean heights, a deed of heroism which won for him 
the Victoria Cross. But, as he handled the paltry, 
priceless bit of metal, he knew in his heart that the 
bravest act of his life was one which he had done in the 
long, low, drawing-room of the house in the Hobart Town 
Domain — which was to calmly draw on his gloves, instead 
of dashing them into his Excellency's face. Easier far 
was it to rush across the bloody acre swept by Russian 
rifle-balls, and rescue wounded Private Binks, of the Buffs, 
than to remember under the sting of his Excellency^ 
retort, that he was not simply Villiers — but ViDiers, 
Colonel-Commanding in Van Dieman's Land, of whom 
responsibility, example, duty were expected. 
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Of course, all the convict*s friends in the regiment, 
together with Grahame, memorialised the powers that 
were. They professed themselves the most obedient 
servants of every Jack-in-office ; declared, times without 
number, that " they had the honour to be " this, that and 
the other ; and humbly prayed as in duty bound a half- 
score of times to as many official deities. But they did 
something more than memorialise and prostrate themselves 
before the System and its administrators. They made a 
" pool " and paid the expenses " home " and back of Senior- 
Captain Vane, to whom Colonel Villiers granted eighteen 
months' leave of absence on " urgent private business." In 
the Captain's valise went a huge bundle of notarially- 
prepared papers relating to the case of Dale, otherwise 
Egerton. Also a letter addressed to " His Grace, F.M. the 
Duke of Wellington, K.G., (fee, &c.," by Colonel Villiers. 

It may have been the latter document which explains 
the presence of the following note in the archives of the 
Colonial Office. 

Apsley House, Aug. 15, 184—. 

F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his oompliments to Mr. Gladstone and 
would be obliged by the matter of the release of Convict Henry Dale Eflrerton 
being expedited. 

It may also explain the insertion of two notices in the 
London Gazette a fortnight later, one cancelling the pro- 
clamation of Egerton's dismissal seven years earlier, and 
the other announcing that Her Majesty had seen fit to 
grant Henry Dale Egerton a new commission in lieu of one 
" cancelled in error." 

It may have been this letter to the old Duke, we say, 
which was responsible for these things. Or it may have 
been the visit of a lady of high birth and station to his 
Grace and to the statement she communicated to him, in 
the strictest confidence, and the burden of which was that 
Esjerton could not have committed the murder for which 
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he was transported, because he was with her at the hour 
the crime was perpetrated. 



III. 

It was in February that Captain Vane packed his 
valise. He again unpacked it in Hobart Town on the 
following Christmas Eve — just in time to dress for mess. 
No need to ask his news. His buoyant step and gay smile 
told the success of his mission. Cheer after cheer rolled 
through the room and out upon Barrack Square as he 
related how he had brought out, under cover of the Gover- 
nor, Egerton's free pardon, and under cover to the Colonel, 
Egerton's new commission. 

When Vane had finished his narrative, the Colonel 
rose. " Egerton, once more of Ours," he shouted, " and 
God bless him ! " " Egerton of Ours," went round the big 
room. There was a suspicion of throatiness in many voices, 
and more than one who drank the toast swallowed a lump 
in addition to his wine. The mess-sergeant drew his cuff 
across his eyes. 

Early on the morning of the 28th December, Page's 
coach dropped Captain Yane and Surgeon Murchison, who 
had been deputed by Colonel Villiers to bear the good 
tidings to Egerton, otherwise Dale, in the main street of 
Ross township. 

" There's the barracks, gentlemen," said the landlord of 
Ross Bridge Inn, in response to an enquiry from Villiers, 
** you'll find the Super, there now. I hear he's going to 
flog Gentleman Dale this morning." 

" Whom did you say ? " were the words which burst 
from the two officers. 

" The prisoner they call Gentleman Dale. They say, 
you know he*s " 
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Before he could finish his sentence the officers had 
started to run. 

Through the clear, frosty air there came the whish, 
whish — cr-k — cr-k of the lash, and the call of the chief 
constable as he counted the blows. 

One — two — three. 

" Damnation ! " said Vane. 

" My God ! " cried Murchison. 

Then they heard Superintendent Argus's caution to 
Scourger Muggins, to **comb his cats." 

Four — five — tally. 

" The officers rushed into the yard. The soldiers on 
duty at the gate recognised them and saluted, but they 
failed to acknowledge. 

Seven — eight — nine. 

" Stop ! " cried Captain Vane, and Scourger Muggins' 
arm was grasped as it rose for the tenth blow. 

" Who are you, sir ? " demanded the Superintendent. 

" Captain Vane, of the Onety-Oneth. I came to tell 
you that Egerton*s free pardon has been granted — is even 
now in Ross, for it came by the mail-coach which brought 
us." 

Argus replied : "I am Superintendent. I know no 
Egerton. If you refer to this man Dale I have to say no 
pardon for him has been received. In any case no ante- 
cedent pardon can relieve the prisoner from the punishment 
I have ordered." 

" What is his offence ? " asked Vane. 

"I deny your right to interrogate," said Argus. "But 
I will tell you. He would not go into the dormitory last 
night — said he preferred to wait till the next world to go 
into hell." Then he continued : 

"Scourger, proceed." 

Dr. Murchison now spoke. " I am Senior Surgeon of 
the Regiment, and I order this flogging to be stopped ; the 
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man is not in a fit stato to l)e flogged. Scourger, cast him 
off." 

Muggins obeyed. He did not wait to have the 
instruction confirmed by the Super. Muggins knew that 
in the System's heartfelt solicitude for the welfare of its 
subjects, it had, by Regulation, conferred upon the medical 
staff the supreme authority in the scourging-yard. That is 
to say, when the punishment was to number more than 
60 lashes. Up to and inclusive of the half-hundred the 
Superintendent was supreme. Lifer Dale's first sentence 
was a hundred. 

Argus said, " You stop the flogging, sir, and you do 
not even take the trouble to feel the prisoner's pulse. Very 
well. I shall report this, sir. Dale, put on your shirt, 
and go to the dormitory. You are my prisoner still." 

" Vane," said Dale, otherwise Egerton, " did I hear 
aright ? Have they granted me a free pardon ? *' 

"Yes, old man,-' replied the Senior Captain. 

" Thank God for that ! " exclaimed Dale, " I can at 
least die free ! " 

Before they could stop him he had seized a musket 

from a soldier of the guard, and the ringing of a shot told 

how Lifer Dale, otherwise Egerton, No. 37,333 per Rodney, 

had gained freedom without waiting for his pardon. He 

could not survive the ignominy of the lash. 

♦ ♦■*♦♦ 

They welcomed him back to the Onety-Oneth with due 
honour. But the symbols of honour were reversed arms 
and crape-armlets, and colours tasselled with black, and the 
sob of fifes, and the roll of muflled drums, and echoing 
volleys by the side of the grave dug in the shadow of 
Governor CoUins's monument. They placed on his breast 
two sheets of parchment. To the larger was attached the 
Great Seal of England It was his Absolute Pardon. The 
other was his latest commission. 
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Thb sound of a bell came floating on the pellucid atmos- 
phere to the ears of the dense, waiting crowd. 

" That ain't the 'Tench* clapper yet, surely ?" exclaimed 
a bleary-eyed old ticket-of-leave-inan who stood in the front 
rank, so close to the files of the military guard that his 
noisome breath dulled the pipe-clayed polish on the nearest 
private's shoulder-belt. 

" Yer ought'r know, ol' chap," sneered an "F.S." (free- 
by-servitude) man. " Yer slep' of 'n 'nuflF in the ol* lumber- 
yard dorm'tories." 

" Wot stoopids ye must be as not to know as that's 
the bell of the Beagle as is striking eight bells ! " broke in 
a third person whose assumption of superiority, evidenced 
in many airs of dress and manner, was based on the circum- 
stance that he was still " free " — a state or condition which, 
if his physiognomy possessed any value as an index, rather 
reflected on the vigilance of the authorities. And then he 
proceeded to inform his precious companions that the 
Beagle was a King's ship, "as was a-goin* round the 
world a-takin' soundin's an' a-collectin' of shells." 

"Well," said the T.-L. man, "th* curiowsest thing as 
they'll see aboard of her will be this 'ere execwshun." 

* Tench (abbrevUtiofi of Penitentiary.) 
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Which remark, though somewhat ungrammatical, was 
certainly not far from the truth. 

" Eight bells, was it t " continued the passholder ; " then 
th* 'Tench will give tongue soon." 

His bristly lips had not ceased to vibrate before the 
sound they were waiting for was borne on the aromatic 
mountain breeze. 

" One—'' 

The deep solemn tone of Trinity Church-bell — the St. 
Sepulchre's of Hobart Town — swayed the chattering, jost- 
ling, jesting crowd into silence and stillness for a moment 
only. Before the second toll of the passing bell reached 
the throng the chattering became excited and furious talk, 
the jests more biting and brutal, the jostling an angry 
struggle for a foremost place. The soldiers guarding the 
vacant space in front of the monstrous scaffold which ran 
almost the full length of the gaol-fa9ade, were ordered to 
face about and press back the surging mass with their ex- 
tended firelocks. The tolling of the bell had communicated 
a passion like the madness of fever to the veins of the 
people. The madness of fever, say we? Better, the 
delirium of blood-thirst. The people of Hobart Town 
were about to enjoy a rare treat, and their lips were dry 
for it. 

" Execution Mondays " were common enough in the 
Van Diemen*s Land calendar, and it was an exceptional 
day of the series when only one doomed wretch swung off 
the platform and into the Mystery which men in their 
ignorance label Eternity. But it was still more exceptional 
to have a round dozen of hangings on one day, at the one 
hour, and in the one place. In fact, there was nothing but 
a vague tradition to encourage the notion that the event 
which had occasioned the assembling of the crowd was 
not absolutely unprecedented in Yandemonian history. 
The circumstance was, anyhow, quite exceptional in the 
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experience of the existing authorities, and they had been in 
some doubt as to whether they ought not to divide the twelve 
criminals left for execution by the last Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and General Gaol Delivery into two batches of 
six each. The desire, however, to afford to the criminal 
element of the population a peculiarly ^* impressive warning" 
prevailed, and, accordingly, the simultaneous execution of 
the twelve was decided upon. 

Furthermore, it had been resolved by the Executive 
Council — present, the Governor, the Chief Justice, the 
Attorney-General, the Colonial Secretary, and the Arch- 
deacon — that the event should be surrounded with cere- 
monial details of a unique and peculiarly impressive kind. 
As the Clerk of the Council was entering upon the minutes 
the programme for the day as approved by that august 
body, he paused in his work to nod acquiescence in the 
opinion expressed by the sonorous accents of the Very 
Reverend the Archdeacon. " The terrible exemplification,** 
said the dignitary, "which Your Excellency, with the 
advice of your Council, has prepared, of the majesty of the 
Law and the heinousness of wrongdoing mtMt beneficially 
impress the evil-disposed among the people.'* Vandemonia 
could not boast of a Bishop in those days, or else this very 
proper sentiment would have fallen from episcopal lips. It 
was just the sort of sentiment that the superior ecclesiasti- 
cal functionary of the colony would be impelled to utter by 
the obligations of his office as representative of Christ. 
The Crown, ever mindful of the moral and spiritual welfare 
of its subjects, always desired the approval of the Church. 
And, as the Crown paid the Church its stipend and allow- 
ances, the approval was never witheld. 



" Ten — Eleven- 



}> 



The noise caused by the crowd did not prevent the 
little group of civil and military officials which had gathered 
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round the entrance-gate of the gaol and just underneath 
the extremity of the gallows to which the ladder was 
attached, from counting the pulsings of the minute-bell so 
far. A resonant shout drowned the twelfth stroke. 

" They are coming !" cried the crowd. " Look, look ! " 
Into Murray-street from Campbell-street turned a 
grim and grisly procession. Up the hill it came slowly — 
so slowly. A regimental officer marched at the head and 
gave the measured pace. He recalled to himself as he 
walked that once before he had done the same thing ; but 
then it was for a cortege of honour ; now it was for one of 
dishonour ; and his brow compressed and his lips set hard 
as he cursed the fate which had made him, an English 
gentleman, the marshal of a massacre, the leader of a felon 
funeral. Behind him his guard, four deep, with bayonets 
fixed and ball-cartridge rammed well home. Behind the 
soldiers one, two, three carts in succession ; close beside 
each walking, first a file of javelin-men, and at a distance 
of " intervals " as many warders with loaded muskets at 
the " ready." Behind the carts again, more soldiers and 
javelin-men, and, last of all, the Sheriff, the Under-Sheriff, 
and the Gaoler, 

And the carts — what of them ? Each was drawn by a 
horse with rusty harness and dilapidated gear, a wisp of 
yarn being substituted in more than one place for a missing 
strap or part of a trace. Each was driven by a grey-clad 
figure on whose clothing stood the prong symbol which pro- 
claimed to all men that the creature within it was a Thing 
--a Chattel — a Number — anything, rather than a man. 
Four other figures were also in the cart — no, let us be pre- 
cise — we should say five. And yet, perhaps, we would not 
be wrong in saying that there were four only. The fifth 
other man in each other vehicle was a functionary, and 
such importance as he had was the reflection of the glory 
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encompassing his four companions. The crowd which lined 
the streets and which blackened the hill by the Public 
Offices scarcely gave a thought to him. It was upon the 
four upon whom it gazed — and gloated. The four were 
principals in the ensuing drama. The fifth man in each 
<jart was simply an accessory, indispensable, it is true — for 
he was either the chief or an assistant-executioner — but 
still an accessory. 

The four in each cart were the cynosure of every 
eye. They had the seats of distinction, for each sat on his 
own coffin. 

One — again to be precise — sat on the fragments of his. 
Two prisoners in the House of Correction workshops were 
constantly engaged in making coffins, and, to save trouble 
and inconvenience in emergencies, the shells were made 
to average sizes and uniform patterns. Consequently, 
it happened very frequently that a condemned man 
found his coffin a trifle too small for him. The law of 
averages was, however, respected, and the official accounts 
were balanced by some other wretch finding his a tritle too 
large. On this exceptional occasion, the particular shell as- 
signed to John Bond, No. 400, per Asia (1) was not only 
apparently too small for him, but was not strong enough to 
grant him the poor consolation of a comfortable seat to the 
spot where he was to be hanged by the neck till dead. As 
he cast his huge carcase upon its lid on entering the cart, 
his great weight burst one flimsy side from its fastenings, 
And, the lid slipping, John Bond was deposited prematurely 
in his shell, or, rather, on its planks. ** Why, Jack, you are 
in a hurry to get in!" laughed James Travis, No. 2320, per 
Norfolk Travis was always ready-witted. He had begged 
for the first pick of the coffins that morning. " He wished 
to get one," he said, " which would just suit him. He 
liked to be comfortable ; " and he had found an opportu- 
nity to lie jocosely at full length in his narrow bed, " so as to 
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be sure he fitted it/' Finding the measure satisfactory, he 
hilariously flung his feet into the air. "Taste and try 
before you buy," said he. " That's been my rule of life, 
and see how successful it has made me ! " 

Up the hill came the procession. Most of the con- 
demned laughed at and waved their hands to the crowd. 
Only one of the twelve sat glum and silent on his sombre 
perch. This was the youngest of the lot — Absalom Day, 
who had taken advantage of the comparative liberty he 
enjoyed as a Sherifl^'s javelin-man to break into a dwelling- 
house, and, failing in his endeavour to throw the blame on 
another convict, had been capitally sentenced. 

This was only Day's third conviction, and, conse- 
quently, he was not absolutely disgusted with life. It was- 
a shame, he considered, to be "top'd off"" so young ; other 
men were allowed to live when they had, perhaps, 39 or 40 
convictions, including two or three "life" sentences 
recorded against them. He had expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion with his impending fate to Jim Travis. " You're 
blest *appy, my son," rejoined that effervescent sinner, " if 
you only knew it. Them as the gods love dies young." 
But Day's soul declined to be comforted. 

Up the hill it came. The passing-bell tolled in the 
ears of the Condemned. That was rather unpleasant, cer- 
tainly. But, then, the bright morning sunshine glanced 
upon them genially, and the breeze from Mount Wellington 
puffed piney perfume into their nostrils, and the crowd 
cheered them, and the atmosphere of distinction was about 
them. All these things were pleasant ; and, pleasantest of 
all, was not Freedom waiting for them on top of the timber 
platform yonder ? Why should they grieve ? Was not the 
balance in their favour ? The door to which yon dangling 
ropes, when looped, would prove the key-holes, could not 
open upon a chamber of greater horror than that from 
which they had emerged in the glorious sunlight of their 
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Execution Monday. Thus, thought the Condemned : all, 
except Absalom Day. 

« « « « 

Two members of the little group of officials before- 
mentioned, mounted the steps of the scaflFold in order to 
gain a better view of the procession's progress. 

"Very impressive," said Captain Grove, of His 
Majesty's th Fusiliers, to Chaplain Ford. "Very impres- 
sive, indeed ! " 

"Yes," replied the Chaplain, "it was a happy thought 
of the Council to order the men to spend their last night at 
the Barracks instead of in the gaol here. It enabled the 
Sheriff to organise a very impressive — ah — ceremonial, 
indeed. Such a spectacle must have the best possible effect 
upon the convict class." He took from his fob a silver 
snuff-box, and, having titillated his own organ, tendered 
the box to the officer. " Have a pinch. Captain ? I need 
a little stimulant on these occasions. My duty is so 
trying ! " 

"Just so — ^thanks! " sympathetically answered Captain 
Grose. " It must be, I'm sure. T don't like hanging my- 
self. I prefer a platoon at twenty paces, you know." 

" Ah, that would be too good for some of our men,*' 
smiled the parson. " But I think it's time I put on my 
surplice." He turned to descend when a thought struck 
him. He looked up. 

" By the way. Captain, do you think that beam is 
strong enough) The weight will be rather much to- 
day. I'd not like any scandal ; it would be most 
unedifying." 

To assure themselves, the Chaplain and the Captain 
walked along the platform and inspected the beam. 

" I think it will do," said Chaplain Ford, taking a 
second pinch. " Have another ? " 
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" I think so. Ah — thanks ! " The Captain injected 
some more of the pungent snuff into his nostrils. " Very 
good snuff, this of yours, sir." 

" Yes, Tandy's best. I import it myself. And, you 
know," he whispered ro^ishly, " it doesn't pay duty ! " 

The Captain laughed, and they descended. 

Chaplain Ford put on his surplice which his prisoner 
clerk — a former mayor of an English city — had brought 
him from the vestry of the 'Tench Chapel (" Trinity " was 
so called), and went to the corner of the square, where the 
soldiers were already forcing the people to clear a passage 
for the entrance of the procession. 



11. 

" T am the resurrection .and the life, saith the Lord," 
began Chaplain Ford, as he led the way to the gallows. 
" He that belie veth on Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live." 

The rear-guard of the soldiers closed up round the 
carts. One by one ■ the Condemned got down. Two by 
two they followed Parson Ford. They left their coffins 
behind them ; they would not recjuire them again for an 
hour or so. By their side walked the javelin-men. Behind 
them, the Sheriff and Under-Sheriff — and the executioner 
and his assistants. 

At the foot of the steps, Chaplain Ford moved aside 
and mumbled some more portions of the burial-service. 
"Halt!" called the Sheriff. The Condemned paused. The 
Sheriff beckoned to the executioner and his assistants to 
make ready. The chief hangman went into the gaol, came 
out a moment later with a bundle in his hands, and ran 
lightly up the steps. He passed along the platform, form- 
ing twelve little heaps of calico and cordage as he traversed 
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it. The bundle was composed of the white caps and the 
pinioning-cords. The Condemned looked on and smiled — 
all except Absalom Day. He shivered. 

" The Condemned will take their stations as their 
names are called out," said the Sheriff. 

^^ Absalom Dai/,'' said Under-Sheriff Ropewell. 

Day shuliled up the steps, trembling. Assistant- 
Executioner Sharp assisted him to mount the last, and 
guided him to the farther side of the drop, where Chief- 
Executioner Johnson received him into his grasp. 

The others mounted as their names were called from 
the dread roll — some bravely, the others with mere 
bravado ; all without assistance. They were ranged in 
order of age — the youngest. Day, on the extreme right of 
the platform as the crowd faced it. 

A word from Johnson to his subordinates, and the 
task of pinioning was commenced. The tension of the 
crowd freed itself by a sigh ; the actual drama had begun;, 
the tedious prologue was ended. 

Johnson, being an expert, had taken Nos. 6 to 12 of 
the Condemned to pinion. Assistants Sharp and Muggins, 
being only pupils in the school of the Law's Finishing 
Schoolmaster, were allotted but three each. As it was, 
they bungled their proportion of the work. Johnson 
pinioned his six in half the time taken by each of the 
others for his three. The crowd did not complain, how- 
ever. Once the drama had begun, the longer its perfor- 
mance the more prolonged their pleasure. 

Johnson stopped in front of the Condemned to " cap *' 
them. The assistants fell back to hand the shapeless calico- 
hoods to him as he wanted them. 

By a singular chance, the whole of the Condemned 
were Protestants. Hence, Chaplain Ford alone was in 
requisition as the moment of doom drew nigh. He 
was about to mount to say a few final words — he had seen 
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each man in his cell early in the morning — when the 
Sheriff stopped him. 

"Not yet, Mr. Ford, the death-warrants have not 
been read. The Under-Sheriff will now please read the 
warrants.** 

Under-Sheriff Ropewell stepped up and Chaplain Ford 
stepped down petulantly. How could he, the experienced 
prison Chaplain, so familiarised with the proper routine 
by frequent attendance on similar occasions, have made 
such a blunder t Chaplain Ford was vexed with himself. 

Under-Sheriff Ropewell opened the roll of parchment 
sheets which he had carried under his arm. He glibly 
recited the preambles as though he knew them by heart — 
as was, indeed, probable. By the time a man has read 
a form aloud a couple of hundred times he should be 
able to repeat it by rote. 

For each of the warrants the preamble was the same. 
The " orders,** of course, varied in their terms. 

Beginning, on the left hand, with the oldest criminal, 
the Under-Sheriff went down the line. 

To John Bond, No. 440, per Asia (1), he read the 
order of the Governor for his execution. His crime was 
murder. And to John M^Kenzie, No. 8764, Elphinstone, 
crime . . . ; to Charles Argyle, No. 687, Arab (2) 
. . ; to Edward M*Gavin, No. 12,351, Royal Sovereign, 
murder ; to Robert Smith, free, attempt to murder ; 
to James Travis, No. 2320, Norfolk, rendering into tallow 
a sheep suspected to be stolen (he had sold the tallow for 
7s. 6d., and the skin for Is.) ; to Richard Bennett, No. 
9244, Lord Lynedoch, robbery under arms ; to Philip 
Grafton, No. 12,755, Py ramus, forgery and murder of 
arresting constable ; to Joseph Madden, Tory, No. 14,009, 
murder; to Peter Fyfe, No. 16,150, George III (boys' 
cargo), sheep-stealing; and to Absalom Day, native, 
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burglary with violence. To all these he read the documents 
of doom. 

As the last clause— 

These are therefore in His Majesty's name strictly to charge and command 
you the Sheriff of this Ck>Iony and Dependency of Van Diemen's Land that you see 
the said sentence a^nst the said Absalom Day duly put into execution according^ 
to the tenor hereof. And for so doing this shall be your sul&cient warrant 

was read, the crowd heaved another and deeper sigh. The 
drama was approaching the climax. 

Under-Sheriff Ropewell finished, Chaplain Ford took 
up his reverend duty. 

"Now, my men," he said loudly, "remember what I 
told you this morning. God will forgive you all your sins 
if you really believe in Christ. Even for such sinners as 
you, there is hope. Grafton, you are not listening, sir." 
Over the crowd, solitary in the blue vault, hung a fleck of 
snow-white cloud. Grafton had been gazing on it. His 
fancy had traced in the fleecy outlines the profile of his 
dead mother's face. He turned at the parson's words. 

" My dear sir," he replied — Grafton's " Educational " 
rank in the penal records was " C " * — " I have heard your 
remarks so often that I am tired of them — and of you. 
But pardon me this time — T will not offend again." He 
laughed, and the others of the condemned joined in the 
chorus of derision — all except Absalom Day. 

"SHence!" cried the Sheriff. The Chaplain de- 
scended. 

Once more the Sheriff spoke. "Men," he asked, 
" have you anything to say ? Now is your last opportu- 
nity. You, Bond ? " 

A thrill penetrated the crowd as Bond flung himself 
on his knees, and in so doing nearly precipitated himself 
from the gallows, as, his hands and legs being pinioned, he 

* The several symbols employed by the System to denote the convict's rela- 
tive degrees of educational proficiency were—** A " : Read only ; *' B " : Read and 
•write ; ** " : Superior. 
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had no power to balance himself. Assistant Muggins 
pulled him on his knees with a jerk. 

Bond looked up to the smiling heavens. "I wish to 
say this," he shouted, "that I thank God my time has 
come at last. T killed Morrison because I wanted to die." 

" 80 do I, thank God ! " exclaimed the next man. A 
dreadful " Hear, hear ! " broke from the lips of almost 
every man forming the doomed row. 

When it came to Travis's turn to speak, he said : 

" I'm glad I'm going to be hanged, I am. But 

I don't thank God, for I don't believe there is any God. 
A God would have given me a chance, and a chance I never 
had — no, never. Or if He did give me one, the police and 
the beaks, and the Com'troller took it from me. That's all 
I've got to say. Good-bye all." He had spoken with a 
clarion-like fulness of voice that reached the outskirts of the 
now silent mass. As he uttered his farewell he made a 
bow of mock-dignity. From the centre of the throng 
came a loud cheer, and a timid " God have mercy on 

you ! " 

The scandal of these proceedings determined the 
Sheriff to prevent the remainder of the Condemned from 
speaking. 

He motioned the executioner to begin "capping." 
In a second the pallid visage of Absalom Day was shrouded. 
The crowd, irritated at losing "a last dying speech " yelled 
in disappointment. 

Johnson took the second cap from an assistant's hand, 
and was placing it on Fyfe s head when the boy — he was 
only twenty — spoke to him. 

" It's a long time, Dick, since we met, isn't it ? An' 
so youVe started in the wholesale butcherin' line, have 
yer ? Well, as you are an ol' pal, I don' min' a-paternising 
yer ! " 

Johnson threw down the cap with an oath. " You're 
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right, Pete — it is wholesale butcherin'. I don' min' one or 

two, but a dozen! I'm d -d if I hang so many — so 

there, Mr. Sheriff ! " 

And, defiantly, and never giving a thought to the 
lashes which he must have known awaited him, he walked 



off the gallows. 



III. 

Not so the Sheriff. To say that he was surprised 
would be to use an absurdly-mild phrase. He was stupe- 
fied by the executioner's declaration. The revolt of a hang- 
man was absolutely unprecedented. 

"Do you mean it, Johnson?" he gasped, at last. 
Johnson did, and said so. " I'll give you two hundred ! " 
said the Sheriff. The Sheriff didn't mean shillings, or 
sovereigns. He meant lashes. 

There was a minute's conference between the Sheriff 
and the other civil officials, and then the former ordered 
the assistant-executioner to proceed with the awful 
business. 

" Please, sir, I can't," said Muggins, " I never assisted 
before." 

" Nor I," said Sharp. 

But these replies were not occasioned by any delicate 
doubt entertained by the Pupils as to their own ability to 
carry the proceedings through to the rope's end. Messrs. 
Muggins and Sharp were simply desirous of adding to the 
Sheriff's embarrassment. 

The Sheriff was dangerously near his wits' extremity. 

" I'll 'sist, sir, if yer can get some 'un else to knot th' 
ropes, an' yer'U make my ticket a pardon," spoke a voice 
from the crowd. It was the old ticket-of leave man vrhcy 
proffered his services. 
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The words suggested to the Sheriff that he should ask 
for volunteers from the throng. He did so. None were 
forthcoming except the T.L. man. 

The Sheriff grew pale with alarm. The Governor had 
left town on Saturday evening on a hunting-excursion to 
Richmond, and he knew that there was, therefore, no pos- 
sibility of obtaining a formal respital of the men till a fresh 
executioner could be obtained. To postpone the execution 
on less authority than his Excellency's he dare not. It 
would invalidate the sentences. Neither dare he contemp- 
late the fearful but legally imperative alternative of hang- 
ing the men himself. To hang a dozen men by proxy was 
one thing ; to adjust nooses and pull levers with his own 
shapely hands was another. And then a thought flashed 
into his mind which he told his " lady " at dinner that 
evening he regarded as a Providential inspiration. Acting 
upon it he addressed Bond. 

" Bond," he said, " I promise you life and a free pardon 
if you will hang the rest." 

A terrible second, and Bond's answer came clear and 
decisive. 

** No ! " 

The crowd was tremulous to its margin with delight. 
This was something not in the bill. 

" Will you, M^Kenzie ? " 

" No ! " 

"Argyle?" 

" No ! " 

" You, MK>avin ? '* 

** I'll see you in hell first ! " said M'Gavin. 

" Smith ? " 

" No ! " 

"Travis, you?" 

^* Life on such terms ? No, sir ; I ain't a sneak ! " 

* Bennett, you ? Remember, life and freedom ! " 
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« Bah ! " 

" Green ? " 

" What would my old father say if he *eard such a 
thing o' me ? " 

As Mr. Green's father had some years before undergone 
a suspensory operation in front of Horsemonger Gaol, 
London, Mr. Green was putting an insoluble conundrum to 
the Sheriff, which, to say the least, was not respectful of 
Mr.. Green, considering the perturbed state of the Sheriff's 
feelings. 

*' Grafton ? think what you refuse ! " cried the great 
law-officer. 

Grafton thought for fully a minute. He gazed at the 
sky. The fleck of cloud had vanished. Then he said ; — 

" Will you throw the permanent billet of executioner 
in, sir ? " 

There was a note of general relief in the Sheriff's voice 
as he repHed : " Yes, certainly." He thought his troubles 
were ended. 

" What is the screw, sir." 

" Thirty pounds a year, rations, and the usual fee for 
each — ah — execution. " 

"Not good enough," sneered the reprobate, delighted 
at the way in which he had excited the Sheriff's hopes. 

Away down the Cove the sentry on the quarter-deck 
of H.M.S. Beagle was roused from semi-slumber by the 
mighty roar of laughter which broke from the crowd at 
Grafton's reply. 

" Madden— you ? " 

" Mr. Madden's compliments to the Sheriff, and he re- 
spectfully declines the honour." 

Another roar from the multitude. 

The tenth man had now refused life and freedom on the 
Sheriff's terms. Before Fyfe, the eleventh, could be asked 
Absalom Day, the only one who had been finally "capped," 
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was observed to struggle violently, as though he were already 
in the convulsions of death. In his contortions he nearly 
threw himself over the scaftbld. As it would be an act of 
inhumanity to allow Day to suffocate, even though it was 
intended to break his neck in a few moments' time by due 
course of law, and as the System distinctly repudiated, by 
countless Regulations, inhumane conduct of all kinds, the 
Sheriff ordered the cap to be taken off. Muggins obeyed, 
and Absalom Day looked once more upon the world. 

Barely had his ghastly face been freed before he 
gasped out : " I'll do it, Mr. Sheriff ; I'll hang 'em, sir, if 
you'll grant me my life. I don't want freedom, sir— only 
life, sir, only life ! " 

" It's my chance, first, Sheriff," said Fyfe. 

Day shrieked. 

" Will you do it, Fyfe ? " asked the Sheriff 

" Oh, sir, I 'udn't like to take th' billet from poor Day; 
he hankers so arter it ! " laughed the wretch. " Let him 
do it." 



IV. 

Eleven dangling forms, a few minutes afterwards, 
testified to the fact that Absalom Day had " done it,** and 
had performed his share of the bargain. 

That the Sheriff performed his may be inferred from 
the following extracts from the Hobart Town Gazette of 
the week following the execution : — 

Pardon (CondittonaO*— Absalom Day, native, for meritorious services rendered 
to the Crown. 

Promotion.— Absalom Day, native, from Javelin-man, to executioner, vice 
Johnson, dismissed. 

Dismissal.— Richard Johnston, No. 4563, per Rodney, from his post of execu- 
tioner, for disobedience of orders. Transferred to the chain-gang at the sattlement 
to serve the remainder of his sentence. 

The details of flogging were not gazetted, otherwise we 
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would be also able to read in the files of the official paper 
this : — 

By order of the Comptroller-General^ Richard Johnson, No. 4563, per Rodney, 
200 lashes, for gross disobedience of orders. Scourger, Muggins. 

We may here observe that owing to the expeditious 
manner in which the law acted, there was no necessity to 
proclaim Absalom Day's dismissal from his post of javelin- 
man. Found guilty and sentenced to death on Saturday 
morning, he had won promotion on the Monday ; and as 
no Gazette intervened between the one date and the other, 
all legal requirements were met by simply notifying his 
pardon and his elevation from the inferior post to the 
superior one. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

The first of the Civil officials to leave the scene of the 
massacre was Chaplain Ford. In his progress towards St. 
David's, where he was to hold a christening service, he was 
stopped by an acquaintance who wished to introduce to him 
a young naturalist who was voyaging on board the Beagle. 

" Proud to know you, sir," said Parson Ford, effusively. 
" I hope we shall be able to show you a thing or two in this 
colony before you leave." 

" I don't doubt it," said Charles Darwin — for lie was 
the young naturalist — who had witnessed the execution 7 
" I have already got some new light on a subject on which 
I am theorising — the kinship of man with the lower orders 
of animal life." 

" Indeed," said the Chaplain ; " how very interesting, 
to be sure ! " 



V. 

As demonstrating the effective manner in which the 
criminal classes were impressed by the edifying ceremony 
of the morning, it may be mentioned that, the same nighty 
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an atrocious murder was perpetrated within half-a-mile of 
Hobart Town Gaol. The murderer was the ticket-of-leave 
man who had volunteered "to'sist." He had spent the 
afternoon in company with an old " Norfolker," and had 
quarrelled as to the interpretation of a certain ship-signal 
floating from Mount Nelson. The Norfolker had contended 
that the flags denoted a vessel from India. The old T.L. 
man asserted they formed the " Ship with female convicts 
from England " symbol. As it happened, he was right ; 
and, determined that his friend should not forget the lesson, 
killed him. The System taught by the agency of Death ; 
so did the " ticket " holder. 
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THE CONVICT'S SACRAMENT, 



I. 

"Ah, we're just too late, Mrs. Browning, for this trip 
We shall have to wait half-an-hour," said Surgeon Grocott. 
" It'll take that time for the team to come back." 

" Oh, it doesn't matter. Doctor," good-humouredly 
replied the lady addressed. " Nell and I will be glad of 
the rest after our journey." 

" Yes, our State coach is rather trying on a first 
experience," rejoined the doctor. "Indeed, a trip in it at 
any time is a bone-shaking ordeal. But really, you know, 
if the Establishment is to be frequently honoured in the 
way it has been this morning, we shall have to requisition 
a more comfortable vehicle ! " The doctor bowed as he 
spoke. 

" Doctor, you're a flatterer," said the lady. " But truly, if 
this is the only conveyance you can boast of, I shall not 
trouble you or it often. I think I shall walk back to the 
Settlement." 

" That's not to be thought of, my dear lady ; the road is 
too rough," replied the gallant practitioner. " Rather than 
that we'll harness up some of the animals in the barracks 
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yonder. They will take you home more comfortably than 
you came." 

** Well, doctor, they certainly could not jolt us worse 
than your four-footed beast of draught there ; so if we can- 
not walk back we may as well have the — the animals, 
as you call them." She tittered, and continued: "I 
suppose they won't bolt." 

" Oh, you have no idea how smoothly and surely they 
go under the whip," laughed the doctor in reply. " They 
will drop into a nice, easy, swinging trot at the start, 
and keep it up all the way." 

" Really ? How funny ! " The lady chorused the 
doctor's merriment. "Then suppose. Doctor, we start 
homewards at three o'clock 1 Will that suit you ? " 

"Your wish is law, madam," was the polite doctor's 
response, accentuated by a courteous sweep of the hand 
which held his hat, removed for a moment to let the 
Cascades breeze fan his face unrestrained. " I will finish 
my rounds long before that, and will be at your service to 
show you and Miss Nellie all that is to be seen on the 
Ridge. Meantime, I'll send Mike back with the horse, as 
we won't want it again." 

" Take the rugs out, Mike," ordered the surgeon ; " un- 
harness the horse, and take it back at once to the Settle- 
ment." 

" Take it back, sir ? " returned the prisoner-groom. 
" Won't you want it later on ? " 

" No," said Dr. Grocott. " We'll be driven back by 
horses of another colour." 

The fellow grinned. " The magpies, sir ? " 

The doctor nodded affirmatively. 

Perhaps it is necessary at this period of colonial 
history to remark that " magpies " were the worst class of 
convicts, the term having reference to their " yellow and 
black" clothing. 
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Mrs. Browning, wife of an officer of the "Fighting 
Half-hundred," whose company formed part of the Norfolk 
Island detachment, had not accompanied her spouse from 
Hobart Town, but had delayed her "exile," as she called 
it, till her husband had got their quarters comfortably 
arranged. Thus, while the 50th had been on the island 
for some months, Mrs. Browning and her little daughter, 
Nellie, aged nine years, had been residents but a week 
when our story opens. Brief though her domicile was, it 
had sufficed to make the lady acquainted with — and tired 
of — the monotonous characteristics of the Settlement, as 
the headquarters of the Civil and Military Establishments 
was generally styled, though the official designation was 
Kingston. She had accordingly accepted with pleasure 
the invitation of Dr. Grocott, senior-surgeon of the Civil 
side, that she, with the child, should accompany him on 
his next duty-visit to Longridge and the Cascades. He 
would promise them, he said, some magnificent views of 
landscape and seascape, and at least one "novel sensation." 
Longridge and the Cascades divided with Kingston or 
the Settlement proper the infamous distinction of shelter- 
ing, at this period, a greater number of scoundrels " merit- 
ing hanging " (vide an official report of the day) " than 
were confined in all the prisons of the continent of 
Europe." Only by a process of the most systematic 
selection could so complete and numerous a population of 
criminal proficients li ive been formed. Macquarie Harbour 
had owned the sway of monarchs of outrage ; Port Arthur 
might still register on her muster-rolls scores of names 
which served to distinguish " princes of the damned ; " 
and a Probation Gang here and there contained a spirit 
which was, doubtless, permitted to remain incarnate only 
because Pluto feared its arrival in his realms would ruin 
Tartarus ; but, as a rule, the wretches who thronged these 
institutions were mere squires, mere commoners in vice, 
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compared with the Baroiicage of Norfolk Island. The 
prison population of the beautiful spot where Alcyone 
might have nested was a very aristocracy of crime and a 
perfectly-organised Order of the Gallows. Unto this end 
had Orders-in-Council, Acts of Parliament, Acts of 
Colonial Councils, and Kings' and Queen's Regulations 
contributed. Never before had the world seen such a 
villainous society ; never since has the world seen one 
like it. Nevertheless, the world may see one such again 
when the acts of the Council of the Governor-General of 
India relating to Port Blair, in the Andaman Islands, 
reach their fruition. And the tree is rijyening. Undeterred 
by the dreadful results of the Australian experiment, the 
Imperial authorities are repeating it with respect to Indian 
convicts. 

For Mrs. Browning's trip to the outposts, the doctor 
had obtained the use of the " State coach " and horse. 
For the animal alive, a Whitechapel knacker might have 
offered three shillings, with the intention of forthwith 
poU-axeing it. Dead, the knacker would want half-a- 
crown to remove it. It was the gauntest and most miserable 
of " screws." Nevertheless, it served a distinctly useful 
function in the economy of the British Empire, as it was 
utilised to extract from the British taxpayers' pockets an 
annual allowance for forage, by which the horse didn't 
benefit, while an Official Somebody did. The carriage was 
in keeping with the horse. It was a despicable and crazy 
four-wheeler, superannuated, years previously, from a 
Sydney 4ce-regal stable, but which had been charged, 
superannuation and despicableness notwithstanding, to the 
British taxpayers aforesaid, at the price of a new vehicle. 
The chief purpose of the turn-out was to add dclat to the 
procession necessitated by the visits of the Special Com- 
mission. This was a "body" — usually that of a briefless 
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barrister — which was annually sent up from Hobart Town 
to try — and hang — capital offenders. 

In Hobart Town Mrs. Browning had been accustomed 
to some degree of vehicular comfort and elegance. Need- 
less to say, therefore, she had not enjoyed her drive from 
the Settlement to Longridge, and it was with undisguised 
relief that she alighted at the ledge overhanging the 
Longridge quarry, preparatory to ascending to the barracks 
on the crest of the hill by means of the tramway used for 
the conveyance of stone from the quarry to the site of 
some new buildings at the Ridge. 

Little Nellie, on the other hand, had greatly delighted 
in her outing. Even the bumping and shaking of the 
rattletrap vehicle, and the eccentricities of the spavined 
beast which drew it, gave her entertainment. The 
symmetrical grandeur of the pines, the feathery grace of 
the fern-fronds, the frequent glimpses of a sapphire sea, the 
rhythmic surge of the surf on the reefs, the screech of the 
parroquets — all had interested her. She was too young yet 
to understand that upon the scenes that charmed her with 
their native beauty IMan had stamped an indelible impress 
of shame. The clank of irons, the hoarse commands, the 
yellow-and-black-garbed workers at the roadside who raised 
their dull eyes for a moment as the carriage passed them, 
were sights and sounds to which she was accustomed. There 
was nothing novel in them to attract her. 

One glance at the quarry-gang, too, satisfied her. She 
had seen such men working in the Domain at Hobart 
Town and on the New Wharf ; lifting picks mechanically 
with bony hands, and dragging slowly behind them chains 
with balls attached. But the island spice-plant, with its 
pungent fragrance, was new to her, and she longed for a 
bunch of it. So she ran down and pulled some from a 
root growing in a crevice, close to where a convict was 
wielding a spall-hammer. The root was a firm growth, 
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and resisted her effort to displace it. The convict bent 
down and released it for her. She smiled brightly and 
thanked him. He felt the happier for rendering her the 
trifling service — his load of remorse and vain regret was 
lightened by her smile. He was an ex-Mayor of an English 
city, transported for forgery. In his days of freedom and 
happiness he had dabbled amateurishly in philosophical 
experiments. Tt must have been some reminiscence of 
those old-time pursuits that made him mutter : "The 
dynamics of a child's laughter have yet to be investigated." 
The gang-constable on duty did not catch the phrase, con- 
cluded it was a remark made to the child, and reported it 
-accordingly. And next day the ex-Mayor was ordered three 
days' " cells," with a ration of .12oz. bread and a half-pint 
of water daily, for making a philosophical observation. Of 
course that was not the offence as it appeared in the 
records. The entry in the Punishment Book is to the 
•effect that the ex-Mayor was awarded "cells" for "asking 
the child of a visitor to procure him tobacco." 

While the little girl was playing about, gathering 
spice-plant here and maiden-hair there, now swinging her- 
self from the bottom-most shoot of a giant pine, and now 
stripping a sapling swamp-oak of its blue-blossomed creeper, 
her mother had seated herself on rugs taken from the 
carriage, to wait for the return of the team which was to 
haul herself and escort to the Ridge, and the doctor per- 
formed part of his duty. This consisted in a formal inquiry 
or two from the gang-constables and soldiers' guard as to 
their health, and in ascertaining how many prisoners were 
waiting his inspection at the barracks. In reply to the 
latter interrogatory he was informed that there were only 
a dozen " shamming Abraham." We will digress for a 
moment to remark that it was a cardinal point of faith 
with every constable that no convict was ever really ill, 
and that every man reporting himself sick was necessarily 
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a malingerer. More than one poor devil in the very throes 
of death had been pronounced " shamming " by the 
prison-officers who had charge of ^im, and there is official 
evidence extant that one Norfolk Island constable swore, 
at an inquiry into a prisoner's death, that "deceased 
* slipped his wind ' just to spite him " — him, the deponent 
constable ! . The grim humour of this functionary must 
have been appreciated by the Civil Commandant, who 
conducted the investigation, insomuch as he accepted the 
explanation as " sufficient." 

Malingerers or not, the men in the barracks who had 
" asked to see the doctor," and who had consequently not 
been sent out to gang-work pending his visit, were not 
inspected by Dr. Grocott that day. Nor did Mrs. 
Browning get her ride to the Ridge. She experienced, 
however, a " novel sensation," and if it were not exactly 
the one promised by the medical man — well, the latter was 
only held in reserve. 



II. 

" PVaps the lady would like to see us blast, doctor ? " 
said the overseer of the gang. 

" Oh, indeed I should," exclaimed Mrs. Browning. 
" I suppose ( here's no danger ? " 

"None whatever, madam," replied the foreman. 
" We'll put you in a safe place, you may be sure.'' With 
that, he put his whistle to his lips, and blew the " prepare- 
for-blasting " signal. 

The preparations were for the greater part similar in 
character to those which would have been put in force in a 
quarry worked by free men. But as the workers were 
"bond" slaves, and desperate slaves at that, a few 
additional precautions were necessary. 
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Following the general rule of convict management, the 
men of the armed quarry-guard — military and civil — were 
usually placed at some distance from the prisoners under 
control. By this means, in the event of a concerted 
" rush " — always a likely contingency — the guards could 
bring their weapons into use before the convicts could come 
to close quarters. Were the guards in close proximity to the 
prisoners, it would be a comparatively easy matter for 
desperate fellows acting in concert, to disarm their 
watchers. 

When a blast was about to be let off, however, the 
disposition of the soldiery and constables had necessarily to 
be altered, for it was impossible to allow them to remain in 
extended order on ground over which might sweep masses 
and fragments of rock. The convicts were therefore ordered 
to pass round a projecting rock abutting on the sea-beach, and 
forming one side of a shallow cave-like indentation in the 
overhanging sea-wall. The soldiers, numbering fourteen, 
with two non-commissioned officers, were then marched, 
shoulder to shoulder, into the narrow opening between the 
quarry-bed and the shelving shingle where the men stood. 
At the word of command, they brought their shotted 
muskets to the " present,'' ready to pour out a volley on 
the huddled " magpies " before them at the slightest 
symptom of revolt. This was a formality never neglected 
when a blast had to be fired ; and as that was done at 
least twice daily, it will be readily understood that the 
p! itDoning was a proceeding which had within it something 
of tr4gic possibility. A twitching of a soldier's nerves ; a 
to;>-keen suspiciousness of a " rush " on the part of a timid 
constable ; or, one of those inspirations to deeds of devilry 
which may momentarily afflict even a well-ordered mind — 
and a bullet might speed on its way to a billet in a 
" magpie's " cropped skull or corrupt heart. 

Behind the military guard were ranged on this day 
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the constables, and behind these again, and immediately 
protected by the jutting angle of the rock, stood Dr. 
Grocott, with Mrs. Browning and her daughter The 
overseer saw that the several groups were in position, and 
went back to hoist the red flag to warn the tramway team, 
and to fire the fuse. 

" Look out to sea, Missie. Some stone is sure to fall 
there. I have put in a double charge," he said when he 
returned to shelter. 

Nellie turned to look, but at the moment the blast 
exploded. A brief rumble was followed by a terrific report, 
and by the shaking of the earth beneath their feet. 
Startled by the loud and sudden noise, and by the trembling 
of the rock, the child cried out, and instinctively fell back 
against one of the constables. The man turned at the 
contact, and the movement jostled the soldier in his front. 
It would have been marvellous, indeed, had what now 
happened failed to come to pass. With finger on trigger, 
and with nerves at extreme tension, a jostle of the private's 
arm resulted in the explosion of his musket. The breast 
of Convict Martin, ten paces distant, received the charge. 
This man was one of the most desperate of the quarry- 
gang. It was, indeed, a rather singular circumstance that 
he was in the gang at all, and not in double-irons in the 
Settlement gaol, so heinous was his record. He had 
however won, a month before, the concession of out-door 
employment at Longridge by protecting a warder from the 
sudden outburst of rage of another convict. Not that the 
act which procured him the privilege indicated any soften- 
ing of his nature. Not a bit of it. His temporary 
alliance with Law and Order was not attributable to 
remorse, or good feeling towards the warder, or ill-feeling 
against the convict who had attacked the ofiicer. His 
motive — as he explained to his fellow-ruffiians who other- 
wise might have resented his interference on behalf of 
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authority — was due to the simple fact that he was going to 
kill the officer himself at the tirst convenient opportunity ! 
But the Civil Commandant was not made acquainted 
with this intention, and in the blissfulness of his ignorance 
transferred Martin to Longridge-quarry gang — where an 
accidental shot had just given him his death-wound. 



III. 

The roar of the blast, the hurtling through the air of 
showers of stony fragments, and the thud of heavier 
blocks as they fell to the surface, drowned the report of 
the musket, and some moments elapsed before either the 
doctor's party or the overseer understood what had 
happened. The soldiera, stupefied by their comrade's 
blunder (which might so easily have been theirs) lowered 
their muskets, and thus gave the convicts an opportunity 
to overpower them. But the prisoners let it pass. For, 
to a man, they had their attention attracted to their gang- 
fellow, and several of the parti-coloured figures were 
already bending over him. All of them clearly apprehended 
that the discharge of the weapon had been purely 
accidental, but, nevertheless, murmurs and cries significant 
of revenge soon arose from the felon throng. In their 
blasphemous phrasing, these exclamations echoed the 
imprecations of the dying man. From his mouth blood 
welled, but not more copiously than horrid oaths. 

What would have been the upshot it is impossible to 
conjecture. Perhaps an 4meute, which would have wrested 
Norfolk Island from the possession of the legal a]ithorities 
and given it over, for a few weeks at least, to the rule of 
the prisoners. An outbreak with that intention had been 
more than once planned by this very quarry-gang, and the 
project was feasible. The gang had but to overpower its 
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guard — the odds were about sixty or seventy to twenty — 
and then Longridge, with its three hundred convicts, would 
be gained over. With such a diabolical reinforcement, the 
release of the four hundred and forty demons of the 
Cascades would be as easy as " cracking a nut " or fractur- 
ing a leg-iron. Than the latter, nothing was easier to an 
experienced Islander — unless it was the nut-cracking — by 
which the reader will please understand the breaking of a 
warder's head. And the united devilry of the Cascades 
and the Ridge could subjugate the Settlement without 
much difficulty. 

The gang, lashed by the passion for revenge, might 
have been stirred up to the desperate attempt, had not the 
innocent cause of the catastrophe intervened to prevent 
further disaster. 

Nellie, her first alarm over, perceived the group 
around Martin. By one of those flashes of intuition which 
sometimes enable a child to put to shame the reasoning 
intelligence of an adult, she grasped her responsibility for 
the whole incident. She broke through the line of guards 
and rushed to the wounded convict. 

" Oh, poor man, poor man," she exclaimed piteously,^ 
"it's my fault. I pushed the soldier, but I didn't — I 
didn't mean to — I am so sorry, so — " Her sobs interrupted 
her speech ; she tried to restrain them, and failed ; the 
fruitless tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Fruitless ? Well, perhaps not ! Perhaps the dew of 
her great pity was more potent for good over those desperate 
natures, each ear-marked by Satan himself, than chaplains' 
exhortations, and judicial rebuke, and scar of fetters, and 
cut of " cat," and prod of bayonet. 

The ruffians fell back and looked at each other 
wonderingly. Could miracles take place in Hell ? Evidently 
so, if a child of the accursed official brood could weep over 
that commonest of things — a wounded "magpie." 
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If there had been any thought of rushing the guard it 
was forthwith abandoned ; and the wounded man ceased to 
blaspheme. 

" Don't — cry, little — *un," gasped Martin ; " yer 
c*u*dn't — help it. Don' — yer cry — I'm orl — orl — " 

He could not finish the sentence. He had tried to say 
"all right." 

Dr. Grocott "had pulled himself together," as he 
afterwards expressed it, and proceeded to examine the 
dying wretch. Mrs. Browning, who would have gone into 
hysterics had she felt sure she would have received proper 
attention, called the girl to her side. Nellie apparently 
did not hear her mother's voice. Her heart, as yet uii- 
petrified by the System, pulsed with wild, inarticulate, 
sympathy and self-smiting sorrow. How could she, a 
simple child, understand that were she to live for four score 
years and employ each moment in active beneficence, she 
would never do a kindlier act than when she caused the 
fatal shot? 

Martin, brought back to consciousness by the pain of 
the doctor's probing, tried to make the girl see thisT 

In the feeblest of tones, and punctuating his words 
with spurts of blood, he said : 

" Look 'ere — missie, yer did — th' kin'est thin' — pos'ble 
— ^in joggin' — thet lobster's* elbow — an' makin' him flipf 
his gun " 

" You mustn't talk, man ! " said Grocott. 

" Will — silence — save me, sir ? " queried Martin. 

"It might!" replied Grocott, though he knew 
differently. 

"Then I'll— talk ! " said Martin. But he couldn't— a 
rush of blood stopped him. 

"Ck)me away, Nell," repeated Mrs. Browning. 

Nellie paid no heed, and the lady was obliged to 

^Convict nickname for soldier, fin convict slang, to fire off a musket or pistol. 
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approach the group. Very gingerly she walked, you may 
be sure. Sixty scoundrels in front of her, and behind her 
the rank of soldiers with levelled muskets, for once more 
had the firelocks been brought to the "present." ButtheA 
she must get her child away from that dreadful contact 
with the prisoner. 

"Come away, Nell!" exclaimed the delicate lady 
again. 

For answer Nellie took up Martin's head tenderly, Oh, 
so tenderly, and drew it on her lap, and said : 

" He's dying, mamma — and I killed him. I will not 
leave him, mamma." 

This was not the first time the feeble, frivolous character 
of the mother had given way before the pure strength of 
, her little daughter. 

" Oh, but, dear, you're spoiling your pretty dress ! " 
was all Mrs. Browning could say. Huge drops of the 
convict's blood were indeed staining the white skirt. 

" Better — go — missie," murmured Martin. Perhaps 
the doomed wretch, through the death-film of his eyes, saw 
his boyhood's home once more, and recalled that the severance 
of the ties which had once knitted him to that English 
cottage-circle, had been preceded by disobedience to a 
parent. 

As tenderly as she had lifted his head, Nellie lowered 
it into the hands of a kneeling convict. 

"Will — ^you — kiss — me, — Missie ?" asked Martin. 
The sentence, long-drawn through agony, was not completed 
before Nellie bent down and kissed him on his reddened 
lips and pallid forehead. 

Whether the " magpies " took Mrs. Browning back to 
the Settlement comfortably or not, she could not, had she 
been asked, have ^aid — so disturbed were her nerves at the 
events of the forenoon. " There was Nell's dress completely 
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spoilt, and to think that she had kissed that horrid creature !" 

These two facts had divested the day's excursion of all 

pleasure. 

As she got down at the " Grassplot " — the square of 

velvety turf on which the officers' quarters and the Com 

mandant's office opened — she said to her escort : 

" You promised us a novel sensation, doctor. Well, 

we had one, certainly, but I can't say I thank you for it." 

" My dear madam," replied Grocott, " the sensation 1 

promised has yet to be enjoyed. The event of to-day was 

quite unforeseen. Come with me next week, and you shall 

enjoy what I proposed. It will be quite a treat, I assure 

you." 

" I don't think I shall, doctor, unless you tell mo first 

what your treat is." 

" Well, the treat will be a ride in the tramway. You 

have no idea how exhilarating it is to be drawn up that 

steep hill by the ^magpies' under the whip," was the 

response. 



IV. 

They removed Martin to a quarry-shed, and sent to 
the Settlement for Protestant Chaplain Taylor. ** Where- 
ever practicable," so ran a regulation of the System, "a 
prisoner supposed to be in extremis is to be granted the 
spiritual consolations of his persuasion." It was practicable 
on this occasion. 

" I don' want — no — communion — parson," Martin said, 
as Taylor prayed him to accept that Gracious Memorial 
which was withheld from the convicted when "under 
bond," but was tendered to them when they were about to 
pass through the archway that admitted them at once to 
the Valley of the Shadow and the Heights of Liberty. 
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The good man, pained, tried to alter the dying felon's 
resolve. 

'*No," persisted Martin, " IVe — had — all — th' sacer- 
munt — I want, sir ! " he gasped. 

'* I don't understand you, my poor fellow. Let me 
beseech you " 

The convict raised his hand. The clergyman paused. 

*' Th' little— gal— kissed— me. Thet's orl— th'— 
sacennunt I want ! " were Martin's last words. 
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UNDER THE WHIP, OR THE 
PARSON'S LOST SOUL. 



I. 

As the observation that Human Destiny is affected by 
remote trials is true of every rank and grade of Society 
unconvicted or otherwise, it was not to be expected that 
the felonry of Norfolk Island in 184 — should be exempt 
from obedience to this particular decree of nature. Con- 
victdom enjoyed many privileges. It had not, for instance, 
to trouble its cropped head as to the means of sustaining 
life ; there was no occasion for it to bother itself as to 
what it should eat or drink or put on, or where it should 
sleep. A loving and beneficent Government relieved 
Convictdom of responsibility in all these matters, and thus 
saved Convictdom from much mental wear and tear. But 
even the potent Government could not prevent the destiny 
of the individual and collective felon being influenced by 
trifles. The System could confer immunity upon its erring 
children from most of the worries of existence, but here it 
was powerless. 

Consequently, the fact that it was the merest trifle 
which for ever on this earth locked the door of possible 
reform on Convict Walter Edward Tappin, No. 18,969, per 
Governor Ready, was not at all a singular one. 
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Tappin was the ex-Mayor of an English city, of whom 
our readers have already caught a glimpse on two 
occasions. Originally transported for 21 years for forgery, 
to V.D.L., he had been forwarded on to Norfolk Island as 
a " colonially-convicted man with a concurrent sentence ** 
for a second offence committed at Hobart Town. The first 
few months at the Settlement had been spent by him in 
sullen resignation to his fate ; he had become entitled to 
have "C." put against his name on the Annual Abstract of 
Gaol Strength ; and the good conduct thus denoted had 
earned for him the highly-esteemed post of a prison- 
writership. His duties therein had brought him into con- 
tact withiihe arch-fiend and arch-traitor Knatchbull (after- 
wards hanged for murder in Sydney), and the evil genius 
of that aristocratic scoundrel had cast its wonted spell over 
the ex-Mayor. Knatchbull urged him to join in one of the 
many conspiracies which he initiated only to betray, and 
Tappin consented. Of course he was "split upon." He 
was removed from his post (to which Knatchbull was 
appointed as a reward for his treachery) and, at the next 
sessions of the special Commission, received a third sen- 
tence — that of " life." This meant servitude in Longridge 
Quarry-gang. There a slight breach of the gang- 
regulations had obtained for him the punishment of three 
days* " cells." He had been returned to the gang a couple 
of days when Destiny did him the particularly bad turn to 
be hereinafter described. It caused Mr. Darrell, super- 
intendent at Longridge, to be vexed by a trifle with 
which he. Convict Tappin, had as much to do as the pro- 
verbial " unborn child " of convict phraseology. 

On the evening on which Super. Darrell, who occupies 
a niche in the proud temple of British history as " an able 
and conscientious official," locked the door on Convict 
Tappings chances of reform, he sat in his " den " at the 
Ridge Barracks receiving the daily reports from his 
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subordinates. The prisoners had been just locked up, and 
the night-guards set. The day-duty men — warders, over- 
seers, and sub-overseers — were not, however, yet freed 
for their rest and recreation. They had to report the pro- 
ceedings of the previous twelve hours, and be themselves 
reported on. There was this great merit in the System : 
if it encouraged its humbler instruments to crush every 
spark of manliness and virtue out of the convict nature 
by deceit and persecution, it subjected the instruments 
themselves to like degradation. A constable or overseer 
might gain promotion and increase of pay by successfully 
concocting a charge against one prisoner, or by laying a 
trap for another, but at any moment he might tumble into 
a pitfall prepared for himself by a brother-oliicer who 
wanted his billet. The penal establishment of Van 
Diemen's Land (Norfolk Island at this time was controlled 
by the V.D.L. Government) had reduced spying to a science. 
The name of spy is abhorrent to British ears. Neverthe- 
less, a Secretary of State for the Colonies framed with his 
own hand a recommendation that the System should be 
"administered by secret espionage." And a suggestion 
from a Noble and lliglit Honourable authority was, of 
course, an instruction. 

As became an able and conscientious official. Super. 
Darrell made the Secretary of State's recommendation the 
basis of his administration. John Price had not yet 
arrived on the island, and tlie head<Longridge official was 
virtually independent of the Civil Commandant ; there was 
no one to interfere witli him. He exercised a summary 
jurisdiction over officei-s and prisoners ; and thirty or forty 
times during each week inflicted punishment without even 
formal reference to head-ciuartera. Of course, this pro- 
cedure was illegal, for he was not a magistrate. Legality 
was, however, the last thing thought of by the rulers of 
Norfolk Island at this period During a term of Rve 
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years, every summary sentence pronounced by the Island 
autJiorities — aggregating one hundred and twenty thousand 
days* ^^ cells,'* and including hundreds of special punish- 
ments, sv^h as tJie ^^ spread-eagle,'* *^ gag-and-bridle,** the 
" tuhe-gag" a/nd double-irons — was illegal. 

On this particular night, the first two overseers 
reporting to the Superintendent had come in for "a 
wigging." 

"Don't tell me," said the Super, to Farm-overseer 
Rootem, " Don't tell me that twenty prisoners have gone 
the whole day without committing a breach of the Regu- 
lations. I know better, sir — the thing's absolutely im- 
possible. You'd better look out, Rootem. If you're not 
more vigilant, I'll have to change you to a gang where 
there are no quarters." It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Overseer Rootem acted upon the hint thus given, and for 
two months subsequently did not fail to report daily at 
least one instance of misconduct on the part of a prisoner 
or prisoners. It did not give him much trouble to invent 
a charge. That Outer Farm was too comfortable a resi- 
dence to abandon for a mere whim of conscience. 

To Works-Overseer Greenwood the Super, was still 
franker. " I'm not satisfied, Greenwood, by a long way, 
with the work you're getting out of that ^f^'y^i^g- I'm not 
going to allow any snuffling sympathy witli doubly-con- 
victed felons to stop the progiess of Her Majesty's 
buildings. That brickwork ought to have been done a 
week ago. Report the fellows if they won't work." 

" The work would have been done, sir ; but you took 
two of my best hands to build that chimney at the old 
barracks. The hands I have can't lay a course a-day 
between 'em," replied Greenwood. " They're too old and 
weak, sir." 

"I warn you not to make insolent observations," 
sharply exclaimed Darrell 
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"I beg your pardon, sir," said Greenwood, sub 
missive] J, " I " 

" Don't interrupt^ sir. I am the judge of what 
quantity or quality of labour you require to get through 
the work, and if you can't <ret the proper return from what 
I choose to allow you, I shall put you down as either in- 
capable or insubordinate. Sign the duty-book, sir, and go, 
sir, and remember what I say." 

Greenwood went out from the Super's presence with 
these words lingering in his ears. As he walked to his 
pretty little cottage on the Cascades road he made up his 
mind that next day poor, broken-backed " Lifer " Kelly 
would have to carry another score of hods full of bricks 
and mortar. Also, that the bricklayers (several of whom 
had been laying bricks for " Government " for thirty years 
or so, having been engaged on Governor Macquarie's early 
Sydney monstrosities) would have to work more actively. 
He knew every man in the gang was physically incapable 
of doing more than he was already doing, for had he not 
already driven them to the extreme of effort 1 — but then 
the Super, said that the seventy-year-old wretches — the 
" invalids " of the Island — mv^t turn out more work, and 
the Super, had to be obeyed, or else (what was not to be 
thought of) he, the Overseer, would suffer. If the extra 
task-work so operated on Kelly's weakened frame that he 
fell from the scaffolding ladder and broke his leg ; or, if 
decrepit " Ned the Bricky," goaded to unreasoning mad- 
ness by the new d 3mand upon his energies — save the mark ! 
— turned upon the prisoner next to him and drove his trowel 
into the man's back between the shoulder-blades ; if these 
things should happen (and, as a matter of fact, they re- 
spectively did, one and three days later) — well, the System, 
that beautiful and logical System, would be to blame, and 
not he, who was but one of its humblest instruments. 
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II. 

The Super, had been put into a good humour by the 
necessity for reprimanding his two subordinates. To prove 
the strict impartiality of the man we have only to remark 
that he derived as much pleasure from brow-beating an 
officer as from torturing a prisoner. 

The next officer to follow Greenwood with his report 
was Overseer Mitchell, of the tramway-team. He laid 
complaints against convicts Gooch and Johnson, of his 
gang. The former had refused to haul on the truck-rope 
at the same instant as the others, while the latter had just 
qualified himself by an obscene expression for the only 
punishment, short of hanging, known to the Administrators 
of the System, which had not yet been inflicted upon him. 
He had passed through all but two of the gradations of 
penalty ; there was scarcely a note in the whole gamut of 
physical suffering to which his nature had not thrilled ; of 
all the reformatory machinery patronised by the System he 
had but to make, in his own person, the acquaintance of 
the tube-gag and the gallows. Super. Darrell, having heard 
Mitchell's allegation, ordered Johnson "10 hours of the 
tube-gag" on the morrow, and Gooch to receive a "dozen " 
lashes before he next went out to work with the team. By 
a "dozen" was, of course, meant the "Botany Bay dozen," 
which was neither the arithmetical dozen nor the baker's 
dozen, but a simple "twenty-five." On the following 
morning, accordingly. Convicts Gooch and Johnson, as 
they filed through the door of D dormitory, would be told 
to " fall out for punishment." This would be their first 
intimation, perhaps, that they had offended ; certainly the 
first that they had been newly-sentenced. You see, to 
compel for enquiry the attendance of prisoners accused of 
breaches of the Regulations would have wasted a lot of 
Her Majesty's time, and the formality of the presence of 
the accused was therefore generally dispensed with. 
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Overseer Mitchell plumed himself on his report putting 
hiiii up a peg in the Super. 's estimation. Saluting and 
wishing his chief a flunkey ish " Good-night," he retired. 

He had stepped twenty paces down the gravelled path 
when he was called back to the Super. 's office. The evening 
dusk had fallen, but there was still light sufficient for the 
men waiting their turn to perceive, as he returned through 
their ranks, that Mitchell's face was paler than when he 
came out. 

** Hello," loudly whispered a constable, " who's been 
putting you away, Mitchell ? " 

Everybody knew what was the significance of that 
recall after "report." It conveyed the interesting intelli- 
gence that the officer sent for had been informed against by 
a fellow-official — most likely by an immediate subordinate 
who wanted his billet. 

This was the case with Mitchell. His sub-overseer 
and armed-guard. Crunch, had accused him of speaking 
disrespectfully of the Superintendent. Mr. Crunch's 
motive may have been, as he asserted, a profound regard 
for the Superintendent's fame. It is possible, however, 
that the circumstances that he had just been granted per- 
mission to marry, and that the increment of £2 6s. 8d. to 
his salary, which he would receive monthly could he sup- 
plant Mitchell, would be useful in his wedded state, had 
something to do with his " peaching " on the Overseer. 

Mitchell denied, on examination, that he had spoken 
disrespectfully of the Super. Pressed, however, he was 
obliged to admit that he had said that the Super. 's name 
should have been "Darehell," not Darrell. "But, sir," he 
pleaded, " I meant it as a compliment. You're such a 
plucky 'un, sir, saving your presence, that I meant as you'd 
face Old Nick himself, sir, if needed." 

" Compliment or not," growled Super. Darrell, " it was 
a liberty to take with your superior for which there was no 
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excusa Unless you show respect for the System and the 
men who are in authority under it, how can you expect 
prisoners to do so ? You are suspended from duty pending 
the receipt of a reply to a recommendation which I shall 
make to the Commandant that you be superseded in your 
post of Overseer." Mitchell once more retired, clearly 
assured that he had lost his billet, as not once in a hundred 
cases did the C.C. refuse to ratify the Longridge Superin- 
tendent's recommendations. 

Darrell's good humour vanished at the disclosure of 
Mitchell's slip of the tongue. It was the merest of trifles ; 
but, trivial circumstance as it was, it sufficed to create deep 
annoyance. Like all tyrants, Darrell was keenly susceptible 
to any affront to his dignity. To think that these uncouth 
subordinates of his, perhaps — horrible thought ! — even the 
convicts themselves, dared to pun on his name, and to make 
his characteristics a jest, was to wound him in his most 
vulnerable part, his vanity. The more he thought of it 
the more he regretted having let Mitchell off so slightly. 
He fumed and fretted in his wrath till the pleasing notion 
occurred to his mind that other reports had to come in, and 
possibly that other offenders might be charged and 
punished, and that happening, he could then vent the rest 
of his spleen upon them. By a sad chance it was at Con- 
vict Tappin's expense that he was to regain his composure 
and complacency. 

The next officer to report was the Overseer of the 
Quarry Gang. 

" Tappin, sir, the forger, per Governor Ready, him as 

got the cells last week " began the man. 

"Well, what of him, now?" snarled Darrell. "More 
talking ? " 

" No, sir ; but he's stubborn since he came out of the 
cells ; goes more slowly about his work, an' though he don't 
say nuthin' when he's spoken to, he takes no notice." 
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The fact was that Tappings three days of incarceration 
in the dark cells had done more to break his spirit than all 
previous punishment. 

*^ There'll be one man short in the tramway-team to- 
morrow morning; Johnson's down for punishment. 
Tappin will take his place. We'll see if His Worship will 
shirk his work when under the whip. 

The Super, objected to the nick-name when he was its 
subject. But none on the Island had a stronger recollec- 
tion for the bye-names and false-names of the convicts — 
and every notable scoundrel had one or two such — and 
none used them in intercourse with the felonry more inso- 
lently. Tappin he more frequently referred to as " His 
Worship " than by his own name or register-number. 

With a stroke of his quill the Super, made the entry 
necessary to record the transfer from " A Gang " at the 
Quarry to "D Gang," which was formed by the tramway- 
team. 

In his heart, Super. Darrell knew the proceeding was 
a terribly unjust one, and that he was venting upon the 
ex-Mayor some of the ill-temper which had been occasioned 
by the Mitchell incident. He knew that membership in 
the D Gang was, by a tradition of Island management, 
reserved for beasts and brutes ; for men with indescribable 
stains upon them ; for murderers and worse than murderers. 
He knew that Tappin, whatever his offences, and 
whatever the ignominy of his experiences in the penal 
colonies, had still retained a sense of manliness which 
would go far to save him, under ordinary conditions of 
punishment, from descending to the lowest abysses of 
crime. He knew that every fibre of the man's nature 
would revolt against the infernal companionship to which 
his sentence would condemn him. 

He knew all this, and, notwithstanding, made the 
entry in the Punishment Book : — 
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Tappin, W. E., 18,969, Ooveraor Ready: Insubordination and negrleoting work, 
2nd offence within 7 days. Transfer to Gang D for 12 months: 

" There," he said, as he initialled the record^ " I think 
that will do for Mayor Tappub'* 

Do ? We should rather think it wouldt A month — 
one brief month — of D Gang membership would have 
ruined, body and soul, any man of average moral stamina. 
To a creature like Tappin, naturally a moral invertebrate, 
a year signified perdition upon perdition. 

Chaplain Taylor kept for his information and for that 
of Bishop Nixon three memorandum-books, respectively 
lettered in his neat hand : — 

Probable. 

Possible. 

Irredeemable (humanly -speaking J. 

In the first he was accustomed to enter the names of the 
Protestant convicts who, so to speak, constituted the ^lUe of 
his flock — the poor souls in whom he conceived that 
remorse or suffering were performing a genuine "work of 
grace." Among the "Possible" he included the men in 
whose conversation and acts he had discovered some 
avenue for possible reform, some feeble-flickering spark 
which the gentle breath of Christian charity and broad 
humanity might fan into an undying flame of good. In 
the second list he had placed Tappings name. When the 
Chaplain heard of the unfortunate wretches removal to D 
Gang he went into Super. Darrell^s office and begged the 
loan of a pen for a minute. To him Darrell courteously 
handed his own. Mr. Taylor took it, and, as he drew a line 
through a " Possible " name and entered the same name on 
his "Irredeemable " list, he put a question to the "Chief." 

" May I ask, Mr. Darrell, is this the pen with which 
you recorded Tappin's last sentence ? " 

" Yes," said Darrell. " But why do you ask ? " 
^ " It is a coincidence, isn't it, that the pen with which 
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I transfer Tappin to ray list of the damned, you should 
have used for precisely the same purpose ? " said the 
Chaplain. 

"You speak in riddles, Mr. Taylor," said Darrell. "I 
keep no *list of the damned,' as you call it." 

" Oh yes you do ! " retorted the parson. " But you 
call it D Gang roll, and you have put Tappin on it ! " 



III. 

Not a whit did Chaplain Taylor exaggerate the fact. 
When at 5.30 a.m. on the morning following the report, 
Tappin filed out of A Gang dormitory, he was ordered to 
shift his blanket to that of D Gang. 

He stood dazed. He hardly comprehended the order. 

" Do you hear, Tappin ? " shouted the Mustering 
Warder. 

"I don't understand, sir, stammered No. 18,969. 

" I spoke clearly enough, man. I will instruct you 
again," said the Warder. " Listen, now. ' And slowly, 
each distinctly-enunciated syllable lashing Tappin's con- 
sciousness like a whip of wire, the fellow (mingling with 
his tone of authority an accent of derision) said : — 

" Eighteen — nine — six — nine, I beg pardon. His Wor- 
ship — will — take — his — blanket ; he will give it to the 
Wardsman — of — D Gang ; he will then join D Gang to 
which — he is — transferred by — the Superintendent's — 
order — for neglecting — his work." 

Every one in the muster-yard understood what this 
studied orator meant by the manner of his speech. 
Warders and constables, overseers and convicts, saw that 
this was the Mustering Warder's playful little way of con- 
veying to " His Worship " that the link between himself 
and decent human society was to be severed beyond hope 
of re-welding. And as the Mustering Warder was the 
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Senior Official present, of course all in the yard, save 
Tappin, could do nothing less than express their apprecia- 
tion of his joke by the merriest of laughter. Power, when 
it jesteth, can always find a chorus. How they did laugh, 
to be sure ! The cooks, in the distant kitchen, stopped in 
the ladling out of the maize-meal porridge, to laugh in 
sympathy, although they were not acquainted with the 
cause for the merriment. A fine joke, truly ! Only the 
robbery from a poor mortal of the last shred of his 
humanity. Henceforth he was to be a beast ; a creature 
with the form of a man, but with the instincts, and habits, 
and cunning of the lower animals. Henceforth he was to 
draw as the beast draws, and bear as the beast bears, and 
be whipped as the beast is whipped, and to have no vent 
for his agony save the inarticulate groan of the beast. 



IV. 

The members of D Gang were termed ** demons," in 
the Island vernacular, and, from what has been already 
said, it will be seen that the name had a greater proportion 
of truth than is usually contained in punning designation. 
Their dormitory was the arcanum of Vice, and they them- 
selves, presumably, and by reason of their inclusion in the 
gang, were past-masters in crime. If we regard the con- 
vict population of the Island as constituting a Legion of 
Dishonour, an Order of the Gallows, then the " D Gangers "^ 
would be its Grand Crosses. One simple statistical fact 
shows their character. Not 10 per cent, of their number 
died natural deaths. By process of law, by warder's bullet, 
by the accidental or purposed violence of fellow-felons, 91 
per cent, of " D-Gangers " lost their register-mark. At 
this time they formed with three others, that dread secret 
society of the "Ring." This was the amiable circle to 
which Tappin was welcomed. 



E 
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Members of the A gang worked in the quarries in 
irons. " D-Gangers," as was befitting their superior dis- 
tinction, worked in double-irons. 

As the smith of D Gang bent down to rivet the addi- 
tional anklet on Tappin's hitherto unironed leg, he found 
an opportunity to whisper : — 

" Yer'll hev ter join th* Ring ter-night, yer Wushup ; 
so keep yer pluck up." 

" Never, '* murmured Tappin. 

" Oh, we'll see 'bout that," grinned the fellow. •' We 
don' 'low none in this 'ere gang unless they're ' Ringers.' " 

Several times during the awful task hours that followed 
Tappin received similar intimations. Overseer Crunch was 
lenient with the gang that day, doubtless in consequence of 
his promotion ; at each stopping-place he gave his cattle a 
few seconds more breathing-time than usual ; and thus the 
ruffians found time to speak to one another and to 
Tappin. 

To Tappin and to Gooch (the latter had got his "25,' 
and was working with his stripped and salted back) Crunch 
was particularly kind. They were the foremost of the 
twenty pairs which formed the team, and would have come 
in for many flickings of the driver's enormous whip but for 
Crunch. 

" Driver," he said sympathetically, ** don't give Gooch 
too much to-day. He's still sore. And his Wushup's a 
new hand — we've got to break him to the whip gently." 

It was probably due to Crunch's " humanity " that 
Tappin survived to the end of the day. Had the full 
routine of the gang been manifested to him during his first 
day in its strength, very likely he would have thrown himself 
down beneath the ponderous truck, and been ground to 
fragments by its wheels. He would not have been the first 
to whom the tramw^ay truck, designed by the System, had 
proved a veritable car of Juggernaut. 
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Nevertheless, and lightened of much of its customary 
ix)rture as the day had been, Tappin, who had been a man 
when harnessed up in the early morning, shuffled into the 
barrack-yard at sunset a desperate, maddened animal. 

As he lapped the greasy water which the Establish- 
ment called ration soup, a constable notified him that 
Chaplain Taylor wished to see liim. 

"Lor," cried Gooch, "fancy a * Ringer ' a parson's 
pet ! '' 

The exquisite humour of the idea tickled every one. 
All, constables, mess-men, prisoners, swelled the volume of 
hideous laughter. 

"I'll show you if I'm a parson's pet," shouted Tappin, 
;and, rising, he clink-clanked along the pavement to where 
Chaplain Taylor was standing by the yard-entrance, side by 
side with the Muster Warder. 

He lifted his hand — to salute the officer ? No ! But — • 
to strike Chaplain Taylor full in the face. 

Unto this had the whip of Her Majesty's Penal System 
brought an English ex-Mayor 1 



V. 

" I am sorry you did this, Tappin," said Chaplain 
Taylor, mildly, a few minutes later, as the unreasoning 
wretch was brought handcujffed into the room where the 
clergyman had retired to bathe his face. "Very sorry." 

" Damn your sorrow ! *' yelled Tappin ; " damn your 

sympathy ! damn you ! damn " Then he changed his 

tone suddenly. "No," he said, "I won't curse God — yet. 
If you can get me out of * D ' ward, Mr. Taylor, before 
* silence ' bell rings to night, I'll apologise, sir — I'll apolo- 
gise to you, and I won't curse my Maker, sir. Oh, do, Mr. 
Taylor — do, sir 1 " 
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" I came to tell you, Tappin, not to lose heart yet — 
till to-morrow at least. I have already seen the Command- 
ant, who won't interfere with the Superintendent's sentence \ 
but to-morrow some of the garrison ladies are coming to 
visit Longridge, and one of them is a new arrival — not long 
in the colonies from home. T will beseech her to use her 
influence with the Commandant and the Superintendent to 
get you removed from D gang, An English lady will never 
consent to be drawn by a man like you ; and Mr. Scragge 
will almost certainly comply with her request. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor had only the slightest acquain- 
tance with the lady he referred to — a Mrs. Browning. 
Had he known her more intimately he would not have 
hazarded the conjecture as to what she would do were she 
oftered a ride in a carriage drawn by human beings. As a 
matter of fact, the lady had already taken one such ride, 
and was now looking forwai'd to the trip of the next day 
with particular pleasure. 

" I'll wait, sir," replied Tappin, tamed somewhat. "I'll" 
wait, sir, for a day or two, if the Ring will let me,, 
before " 

" Before what ? " hopefully asked the clergyman. 

" Before I give myself up to the Devil entirely ! "^ 
answered the ex-Mayor, with a great, gasping sob. 

On his way homewards to the settlement. Chaplain 
Taylor overtook Father M*Indoe — best and lankiest of 
priests. 

In after years. Father M*Indoe became the object of 
loving reverence to a numerous section of the Sydney popu- 
lation ; but no faithful son or daughter of Mother Church 
held him in greater affection than did that sturdy Angli- 
can, Chaplain Taylor. 

Strangely dissimilar in numberless points, they were 
strangely alike in two. Ekich had an intense hatred o£ 
the System, and an intense pity for the System's victims. 
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" Well, brother," queried the Protestant, as he linked 
arms with the priest. " Any news ? " 

"No, nothing new — only another triumph for the 
System," replied the Father. 

" Body or soul ? " 

" Body, this time — old Kelly, the hodman, fell from a 
scaffold and broke his leg." 

" Ah, mine's much worse. It's a soul 1 " said the 
Church of England parson, sadly. 
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THE COMMANDANTS PICNIC PARTY. 



I. 

• 

Prrhaps, no spot dressed with a more profuse delicacy of 
beauty ever presented itself to the sight or to the imagina- 
tion than East Dell, Norfolk Island. Nestling between two 
pine-crested hills, it is sheltered from the storms which 
occasionally lash the " mild Pacific '' with tropical violence, 
and ravage the native vegetation with resistless force ; as 
though Nature herself looked lovingly on the charms hidden 
in its solitude, and forbore to visit upon them that des- 
truction with which she oftentimes defaces her most 
exquisite handiwork. Neither had man worked his will 
upon the scene. This latter circumstance is the more 
remarkable as the type of human being which held 
sway over the island was that lesser man, the Penal 
Official ; and nothing is so beautiful or so sacred that it 
can be preserved when it becomes a question of gratifying 
the official lust for designing those travesties on art and 
ingenuity which, to the official intellect, constitute "im- 
provements." Undisturbed by the ruder moods of Nature 
and inviolate from Art, the virginal glory of the Dell still 
lingers in its luxuriant undergrowth, and hovers amid the 
coronals of the giant tree-ferns and noble pines which 
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stand around the grassy glade, like ever-watchful sentinels. 
Art, as we have said, is absent, and Nature garners 
fresh graces and glories from her own decay ; for the dead 
leaves emit a languorous fragrance, and the fruit of the 
lemon-tree and the guava, fallen through over-ripeness, 
decorate the billowy grass as with new flowers. To fasci- 
nate the vision no particular or refined loveliness is wanting, 
and to entrance the ear very little of sound. The sustained 
harmony of bird-voices such as carol through English 
woodlands, or ripple in the moonlit groves of the Val 
D'Arno, do not, it is true, here thrill the rare listener 
with liquid melody, but still the spot has a music of its 
own ; for the rush of the wood-swallows, as they sail now 
on one wing and now on the other, and the challenges and 
retorts of the parroquets, blend sweetly with the sigh 
of the breeze, and the murmurous solo of the sea-dirge at 
the foot of the basalt rocks, whose parapets run into the 
pine spires of the Dell. 

It was this spot, beautiful to sight, charming to hear- 
ing, that Civil Commandant Scragge, having determined 
upon entertaining the ladies of the Garrison at a picnic, 
chose as the scene of the festivity. 

Lest, however, the selection of the Dell should be 
conceived to be due to a natural appreciation of the 
beautiful possessed by the C.C., it had better be stated that 
the choice was actually made by Convict Knatchbull. 

That blue-blooded rascal was " Commandant's Writer." 
He had held the billet, vice Tappin, removed to Longridge 
Quarry Gang for several months. Having just betrayed 
another batch of fellow-prisoners, he was in great favour, 
and the Commandant condescended to ask his advice. 

" Knatchbull, when youVe been out * botanising,' 
have you ever noticed any pleasant picnicing places out 
Longridge way ? I want to give some of the officers* ladies 
an outing, with a tramway ride thrown in." 
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Knatchbull I'ose from the desk where he was chocking 
the day's ration-sheet, and, saluting, thouglit for a moment 
before replying. 

"Yes, sir," he said at last, "There's East Dell— a 
most beautiful place, and easily got at." 

"East Dell — where's that?" queried the C.C., who 
had been six years in office, and was still ignorant of the 
greater part of his seven-raile-long principality. 

The convict told him it was about a quartor-of-mile 
beyond Longridge Inner Farm, and described the Dell par- 
ticularly, with some of that elegance of language which 
never deserted him, even on the morning of his execution. 

"That will do nicely," said the C.C. " I'll want you to 
take the arrangement of the affair, KnatchbuU — you ought 
to be used to that sort of thing — an * upper-ten ' man like 
you." He laughed gaily, and proceeded : " It's time you 
did a little more *botanising,' isn't it?" This'U give you 
a chance." 

" Yes, sir," said ex-Post Captain and present Convict- 
writer KnatchbuU, grinning responsively. 

The reader will doubtless pause here to reflect that 
the Penal System which permitted John KnatchbuU, trans- 
ported for 14 years per Asia, doubly-convicted felon and 
criminal 20 times over, to indulge in occasional excursions 
for the purpose of botanising, could not be so brutal after 
all. Hence a word of explanation may be necessary. 

When KnatchbuU got tired of the trivial round of his 
current duty — and he had filled nearly all posts, from 
stable-man to writer — he begged for a day's leave " to 
botanise." 

A day or two after his return to duty, the Command- 
ant would look for results, and would say to him : 

" Well, KnatchbuU, any new * plant? * " 

" So-and-so, sir," the wretch would reply. By the 
" plant " was not meant a botanical specimen, but a trap or 
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plot to " put away " another prisoner. Knatchbull spent 
his leave in laying such traps. And, as a consequence, he 
generally got his position improved — at the expense of some 
poor convict who had less intelligence than trustfulness. 



II. 

Commandant Scragge was a gallant individual, and as 
jealous as gallant. He delighted in demonstrating to the 
few ladies of the garrison that his sojourn in this "demm'd 
spot,'' as he would call it, in his pleasant way, had not 
shorn him of those elegancies of manner and habit which 
had made him an ornament of Hobart Town society, and 
had achieved for him celebrity in the exclusive circles of 
the Sydney Pure Merinos. But though, as one would 
think, so great a man should have disdained smaller beings, 
he could brook no rival near the throne ; he would not be 
content with less than a monopoly of the ladies' favour 
that were not the property, by right of matrimony, of their 
legitimate lords. 

When, therefore, he heard that Dr. Grocott had in- 
vited the latest arrival among the officers' l.ulies to a tram- 
way ride, the Commandant was mightily wroth. " It was 
his place," he said, "and not the surgeon's, to extend the 
first courtesies to Mrs. Browning, and he would have done 
so, but for the harassing nature of his duties during the 
week following the lady's arrival by the brig." 

The lady's husband, Lieutenant Browning, of tlie 50th, 
bowed delightedly, of course, at the remark, and equally, of 
course, put his tongue in his cheek. He was well aware 
that the C.C. had been out of liquor for a fortnight before 
the Governor Phillip dropped her anchor off Windmill 
Point; and that, leaving her captain to make his repoit 
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and deliver his manifest of live and dead freight to Convict- 
writer Knatchbull, he had at once begun a week's solitary 
drinking bout on the contents of the case which worthy 
skipper Bowser (who knew the weakness of his superior 
officer and brother toper) had taken care to send him by 
the first surf-boat. 

Naturally a gallant and jealous gentleman, not 
many hours would elapse before he conceived a scheme by 
which to snub Dr. Grocott, ingratiate himself with the 
new-comer, and strengthen the hold which he imagined 
he had obtained on the regards of the ladies. His first 
notion was a ball. There would be no difficulty as to 
music ; half-a-dozen instruments were owned by members 
of the military and civil staffs, and the ** convict-strength " 
included a score or so of brilliant players — but the room 1 
There was only one building which would answer the pur- 
pose — the Hospital — and unfortunately this was full. Had 
there been but five or ten invalided convicts, he could 
easily have arranged to shift them for a couple of days to 
other quarters ; but there were over 30, including two or 
three who, as Dr. Grocott put it, " were doing their best 
to cheat Fate by dying in bed." The ball was thus out of 
the question ; and so the Commandant hit upon the idea of 
a picnic "out Longridge way." Mrs. Browning had said 
in his hearing that she was looking forward with delight 
to her tramway-drive ; by giving a picnic at Longridge he 
could give her that pleasure also. 

There were no difficulties in the way of carrying out 
the picnic — none, at least, that could not easily be sur- 
mounted. Stores of provender and of liquor were ample, 
owing to the late arrival of the brig ; the weather at this 
season was perfection ; Knatchbull was there, ready to his 
hand, with a thorough experience of al fresco gatherings, 
acquired in the best London and Parisian circles ; and — 
by special foresight of Providence — lately arrived was a 
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genuine French cook. So, between the Commandant and hi» 
versatile and able Knatchbull, all arrangements were com- 
pleted. The latter, during the few days of preparation, 
went hither and thither as he pleased. He held n 
Commandant's pass for the purpose, worded in this way : 

Offloe of the Civil Commandant, 

Sep., 184—. 
The prisoner named in the margrin in permitted 
John Knatchbull, per at large, and to have aocefls to all wards and 
Asia (2) No. 8219. ST&ngs, for a purpose known to the Command- 

ant. 

Signed Edoar E. Scraoor. 

C. C. 

It would be superfluous to remark that all the Com- 
mandant's invitations were accepted. Festivals of any sort 
on the Island were too few for the chance of this one to be 
neglected. There were the Major and the Major's wife, and 
the Junior Captain and his wife — the Senior had buried his 
at sea on the voyage out — and the Senior Captain, the two 
married Lieutenants and their spouses (Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Browning, and Lieutenant and Mrs. Budgeon) with 
the former's daughter, Nellie, and the latter's little girl, 
Ada, a child of six. This was the military contingetit. 
The civil side contributed Mrs. Taylor, wife of the Chaplain, 
and Mrs. M*Phail, the Junior Doctor's wife, and Miss 
Scragge, the Commandant's sister and housekeeper. The 
" Ladies " of the Superintendents at Longridge and the 
Cascades would join the party at the Dell, as would the civil 
officers invited when their rounds of duties (shortened for 
the day) were completed. 



III. 

The picnic morning was faultless. The convicts on 
the islands might, as a body, be mortgaged to horror ; 
but the " free " men and women held a lien over physical 
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enjoyment, ant. this day it seemed as though they were 
calling in some of the interest. The slightest breaths 
were deep diaiights of delight ; mere movement in the 
golden air conferred a sensuous happmess ; and song and 
jest burst spontaneously from lips that were generally 
occupied in muttering the idle common-places of Establish- 
ment gossip. 

The Kingstown party started from the Grass-plot at 
ten o'clock. Four of the ladies went in the lumbering and 
ricketty vehicle known as the State-coach, and the others 
and the children were carried palanquin-fashion, in ham- 
mocks, by convicts whom Knatchbull had previously drilled 
for a day, so that they should keep step, and carry their 
** dainty burdens " — with a gentle, swaying motion. The 
gentlemen, of course, walked to the quarry-ledge, whence t\w 
whole party would be taken by the tramway up the steep 
Longridge ascent to a place within a hundred yards of the 
picnic-ground. 

It was the most joyous of marches, and the gayest of 
processions. Even the bearers of the hammocks were in- 
fected by the high spirits of the party and the splendour of 
the day, and though, in the charm of their surroundings, 
they forgot the warning given to them by the Commandant 
(per Writer Knatchbull) to keep step under peril of the 
^* cells," yet they kept step all the same, because, for once, 
their pulses beat in harmony with their work. They ven- 
tured sometimes to laugh in subdued chorus to the louder 
merriment of their masters and mistresses. 

" Mr. Scragge," exclaimed Mrs. Browning to the Com- 
mandant, who was walking by the side of her hannnock, 
" how the System is libelled, to be sure ! You know some 
of those dreadful newspaper people in Hobart Town are 
writing all sorts of naughty things about the Islatid. J^ut 
look at these bearers now ! How happy they look I — ^just 
as though they hadn't a care in the world." She sighed 
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pensively «as though contnistiiig the men's Arcadian blisii- 
fulness witli her own trials. 

'* Why, my dear lady," effusively replied the Com* 
mandant, *' no more they have ! Food, and housing, and 
clothing —all provided, and religious instruction, and safety 
from temptation, and medical attendance, and a pure 
climate — why, I am sure they were never so well off at 
home. Now were you, my man ? " This to the off-side 
rear bearer of Mrs. Browning's hammock. 

" Me, sir ? No, sir, never was, s'help me, sir ! Lor*, 
sir, I 'preshiate your kin'ness, sir, an' thet o' t'other gents 
so much thet I'm just countin' th' days, sir, till I'm due to 
write 'ome to tell my pe'ple so, sir." Which eminently 
gratifying testimony to the exquisite consolation of the 
System instantly secured (as it was intended to do) permis- 
sion to write "ome " at once, instead of six months later, 
and thus enabled the happy (and artful) convict to receive 
from " his pe'ple '' (a London " fence ") so much the sooner 
"some white soup," the proceeds of certain "planted*^ 
stolen plate. 

" I am so pleased to have the man's testimony to the 
beneficial working of the System," said the Lady to the CO., 
" I shall write and tell dear Lady Franklin about it at 
once, and all my other friends in England and Hobart 
Town. 

" I shall be really obliged if you would," responded 
Scragge, with the smirking smile of the vain. " We men in 
authority are so slandei'ed that it strengthens our hands 
wondei-fully for an occasional good won I to be said for ua 
and the System." 

"Oh," simpered the subalterns wife, " my poor tribute 
or praise will always be at Mr. Scragge's service. As for 
the System, I'm sure, from what I've seen, that it needs no 
applause from me." 

Just '-iK this highly-satisfactory conversation was coii^ 
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•eluded the party reached the Quarry. There they found 
another group waiting for them. Thirty yards away stood 
the tramway-team harnessed to a couple of trucks which 
had beei) carpeted and draped for the ladies' comfort, while 
the tempc^rary seats were covered by cushions taken from 
the officers' pews in the Settlement chapel. 

When Mrs. Browning's blue eye rested on these 
-elegancies of arrangement she was profuse in her acknow- 
ledgments. 

" How thoughtful of yqu, Mr. Scragge ! Really we 
might be going for a jaunt to Richmond Park," she re- 
marked. 

The Commandant bowed. He reflected that the 
fellow Knatchbull knew what he was about, and made a 
mental note to present the convict with half-a-dozen cigars 
and a glass of wine. 

A capital organiser, indeed, was Convict- Writer Knatch- 
bull ! He never omitted a detail from his schemes, and 
nothing came amiss to his hand — he could make the cere- 
monial of the scaffold impressive, or plot a mutiny, as easily 
as plan a picnic. An unsurpassable organiser ! 

The waiting group included Superintendent Darrell, 
Dr. Grocott, and Chaplains Taylor and M*Tndoe. These 
names are placed in the order of their official importance. 
Compared with Superintendent, a doctor and a clergyman 
were, in the estimation of the System, particularly small 
potatoes indeed. 

The Superintendent having bowed to the ladies, called 
the Commandant aside. 

" Taylor's going to make a row, I think, sir. He's 
going to ask the ladies not to go in the truck if that fellow 
Tappin — the forger, you know — is kept in the team." 

" D n his impudence ! " blustered the C. C. "If he 

interferes with discipline, I'll suspend him." 

" I think I would, sir, if I were you. That Tappin's 
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becoming more desperate every day. AVhy, he assaulted 
the Chaplain himself last night " 

" He did, did he ? Oh, and T suppose the parson is 
coming the * turning o' t'other cheek ' dodge — expects to 
melt the obdurate heart by magnanimity and that sort of 
rot, does he ? " sneered the Commandant. " I'll show him 
the System knows a little better how to deal with the 
Tappin tribe than the Church does." 

The two admirable administrators advanced to join 
the others, and came up to them in time to hear the Pro- 
testant Chaplain remark — 

"You must know, Mrs. Browning, there is what is 
called * chummage.' Every one who comes, bond or free* 
has to pay his or her * footing.' He or she must do 
something for his or her circle." 

The parson spoke with an affected jocularity, so as to 
diminish the serious aspect of this attempt to foil the 
authorities. 

" Yes ? " laughed Mrs. Browning. " And must I pay 
my * chummage,' as you call it ? " 

" We can make no exception," responsively smiled Mr. 
Taylor. Now, to pay your footing, will you do me a 
favour ? " 

"If I can — and will be thankful if you let me off so 
lightly." 

"Then, dear madam, pray ask the Commandant to 
remove Convict Tappin from D Gang." In a few rapid 
sentences he sketched for the lady Tappin's first and present 
condition — how, though a convict, he was, from education 
and training, acutely sensible to his degraded surroundings, 
and how the man's spirit recoiled violently from member- 
ship in the worst gang on the Island. 

Mrs. Browning, troubled to the shallows of her butter- 
fly nature more by Mr. Taylor's earnestness of tone than by 
the substance of his narrative, looked round for her hus- 
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band, that he might advise lier, but the lieutenant had 
strolled to the edge of the quarry and was looking down at 
the workers. Then she looked at the Commandant. He 
took the glance for a question, and was about to reply^ 
when Darrell, fearing that the Chaplain would obtain his 
wisli, interrupted. Darrell knew the Commandant ; knew 
that a woman's request would have more weight with him 
than a volume of soundly-reasoned representations from an 
official. 

" Permit me a word on the Chaplain's statement, Mrs^ 
Browning. Mr. Taylor speaks from the standpoint of the 
Church, you know, and looks to the individual. We have 
to regard the System and the mass. Leniency to this man 
would foment a revolt among all those in D Gang, who 
have not committed crimes so awful as his." 

" Less awful than his, Mr. Darrell ! " ejaculated the 
Chaplain, astonished. " Are you not mistaken ? You 
know this man is a forger — nothing more ! " 

'•You surely forget, Mr. Taylor, that Tappin com- 
mitted sacrilege. Did he not outrage the sanctity of the 
Church in assaulting you, sir ! We must punish him for 
that, if for nothing else," said the Superintendent, with an 
overflowing sarcasm in his voice. 

The Chaplain winced at the jibe, but all he said was- 
that Tappin was not sent to D Gang for the offence of 
striking himself, which otFeiice had not been reported. 

" Do you mean to say, Mr. Darrell," asked Mrs. 
Browniiiif, horrified, "that this prisoner really assaulted 
Mr. Taylor ? " 

"Yes," replied Darrell, "but Mr. Taylor is so generous 
as to overlook it. Nevertheless we, who are responsible for 
discipline, can't afford to go by the Sermon on the Mount. 
We've got to obey the Queen's Regulations. And there's a 
slight difference between the two ! " 

" Oh, if the man is so degraded as to strike a clergy- 
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man," exclaimed Mrs. Browning, who had all her sex'a 
superficial reverence for * the cloth,' " I couldn't think of 
interfering." 

« That's right," said the Commandant. " I shouldn't 
like to refuse your first request, Mrs. Browning ; and yet 
it would be awkward to grant this." 

" But, my dear madam, perhaps I didn't make myself 
clear,*' impetuously cried the Chaplain. " Perhaps you don't 
understand that this man, as one of D Gang, will have to 
pull you up the hill in these trucks to-day. The other 
men are accustomed to the work ; they are indeed beasts — 
I won't say whose fault it is that they are so ; they can't 
be degraded lower, but this man — surely you, an English 
lady, will not consent to be drawn by a man who, abased 
though he be, is — or has been — an English gentleman ! " 

"An English gentleman! Well, that is good!" 
laughed the Commandant uproariously. " Why, Chaplain, 
you're a perfect humorist ! An English gentlemen — ha ! 
ha!" 

" I'm sure all English gentlemen will feel honoured at 
your — ah — comparison of them to a — doubly-convicted 
forger," said Dr. Grocott. 

" Oh, Mr. Taylor," said Mrs. Browning, "if the System 
and Justice requires the man's punishment, and puts him 
into the team, I don't see that a lady can object." 

With a sad cautiousness, Mr. Taylor then intimated 
that neither he nor his wife could join the excursion. 
Father M'Indoe said that he sympathised with his reverend 
brother's position in the matter, and would also, if the 
Commandant would allow him, withdraw his acceptance of 
the latter's kind invitation. 

" You can do just as you please," shortly said the great 
man. 

The constraint of this just-recorded incident soon 
evaporated, and the picnicers took their seats in the trucks,. 
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making the pixxiess one of much merriment. Most of the 
ladies, the children, and the Commandant and Doctor 
Grocott were in the foremost waggon ; the rest of the 
party gathered in the other. 

When they were all seated, Overseer Crunch came to 
the Commandant for instructions. 

" Are we to go slow or quick, sir ? " he asked, touching 
his cap. 

The Commandant turned to his guests. " Well, ladies, 
what do you say ? Shall we go slowly or quickly ? You 
command here to-day, you know," was his gallant remark. 

The ladies tittered, but none spoke. Then — 

" Which is the harder on the poor men ? " asked Mrs. 
Browning's child Nellie. Nellie had not forgotten Martin's 
death. 

"Oh, don't look at that at all," rejoined Scragge. 

" But which would be ? " the girl continued, with a 
child's persistence. 

What the Commandant would have answered it is im- 
possible to say. Little Ada Budgeon made a laughable 
interjection — at least so it seemed to Messrs. Scragge and 
Crunch. 

Turning to her playmate, Nellie, she exclaimed : "You 
silly thing ! You call the prisoners poor men ! Convicts 
ain*t men — are they, Mr. Scragge ? " 

Unlike Nellie, this child had been born and bred in 
the " Establishment." She had lived in the atmosphere of 
a convict-station from birth, and in the depths of her infan- 
tine experience she had discovered the profound truth 
underlying the System that " convicts ain't men." 

When his laughter subsided the Commandant said to 
Crunch : " We're ready. By the way, where have you put 
Tappin 1 " 
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" His Washup, sir ?" grinned the blackguard. "I've 
made him unicorn, by Mr. Darrell's orders, sir. He'll come 
better under the whip, so." 

" Very well," said the Commandant. 



TV. 

" Ready, all ! " shouted Overseer Crunch. Overseer 
Crunch's driver — Convict Cracknecke — took his tall whip 
and clasped its butt lovingly ; Overseer Crunch's " animals '* 
drew up to their chains. 

Twenty couples and one " unicorn leader" made up the 
team. Through the double rank of the " animals " ran a 
light but strong chain. At foot-intervals along the chain, 
to a link of doubled thickness, were attached two swivels, 
one on either side, and to every swivel a rope, three feet in 
length. Every man of the couples clasped a rope. The 
"unicorn" man — Tappin, English ex-Mayor, forger, devil — 
had even less " purchase " on the chain than his comrades. 
His hands were free, but a rope passed round his waist, 
and was fastened to the end of the chain. He had to 
perform his part of the work of haulage by the waist only. 

The peculiar advantage of being " unicorn " (in the 
official judgment) was this — that while the other men had 
occasionally a chance of " shirking their pull " without 
detection, the wretch harnessed as solitary " leader " could 
not relax his exertions for a second without being found 
out^ for the slackening of his energies would at once be 
apparent in the slackening of his rope. 

This was Tappin's second day in the team, and his first 
as unicorn. The team had already made two journeys up 
the hill this morning, once with the eatables and table- 
accessories for the picnic, and the other with the assistants 
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of Knatchbull and that worthy himself, who was to super- 
vise the arrangements at the Dell. 

On each of the former trips Convict Tappin had been 
compelled by sheer weakness to slacken his rope ; but the 
vigilance of Overseer Crunch had instantly perceived this 
manifestation of incapacity, and corrected it. Anything 
like shirking called for delicate attention on the part of 
driver Cracknecke. 

" Ready, all ! " repeated Crunch. Cracknecke, who 
had stationed himself opposite the middle couple, flung out 
his long lash . 

Mrs. Browning almost wished she had not come. It 
was really unpleasant to hear a cry of pain, even though it 
was only from an " animal." 

Up the steep hillside crept the team. It was going 
"slow," for which the "animals" were as thankful as 
brutes could be, for to go quickly chafed their ankles the 
more. A slow pace meant that at least twenty steps could 
be taken without a fresh bit of skin being worn off by the 
basil, while a quick step would have fretted open a new 
wound every ten paces. 

The slow pace gave Mrs. Browning an opportunity 
of viewing the noble panorama that spread itself before 
her cultivated eye as the waggons mounted the eminence. 
Her qualmishness passed away, lost in admiration. First 
she expressed her gratitude to Dr. Grocott for having sug- 
gested the drive to her, and then : 

" What an exquisite scene ! " she said to Mr. Scragge. 
" How harmonious the blending of the colours ! Even the 
yellow uniform of the prisoners does not seem out of place ! *' 
The Commandant agreed. 

Mrs. Budgeon had been making observations of a^ 
different sort. 

"How funny, isn't it. Doctor," she remarked to Gro- 
cott, "to watch these men in harness? Like a huge 
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centipede, aren't they ! " 

"Only," laughed the surgeon, "they don't own a 
hundred feet. They have only eighty-two legs between 
'em — and one of those is wooden. 

So they jested — ^while the team breasted the hill, 
under the whip of Driver Cracknecke, and in due time 
landed the picnicers on the crest of the ridge. Arrived 
at the Dell, the pleasure-makers set about the business of 
enjoyment without loss of time. 

At lunch the ladies were eloquent in superlatives ; 
and even" the military men found it not inconsistent with 
their dignity to express praise of the spot and the perfec- 
tion of the arrangements. 

" Ah, demm'd good style, Scragge has done this thing 

in, hasn't he ? " said Major Achison to Lieutenant Budgeon. 
" Yes, sir ; but then you know (and the Lieutenant 

went as near to winking as he dare to his commanding 

officer) any one could do the same who had the run of the 

Stores.'' 

" But the Government Stores don't include wines, and 
olives, and — and things." 

The Lieutenant, who had been on the "civil side" for 
a year as locum tenena at Port Arthur, smiled a smile of 
superior intelligence, as befitting a man who had been 
behind the scenes. 

" Oh, don't they, sir ! See that ham — a genuine West- 
phalian by the look of it. Now, that would be probably 
invoiced by the Hobart Town Storekeeper to the C.C. here 
as * 25 basils,' or, * 1 doz. shirts ! ' " 

"Gk)d bless my soul ! " said the Major. " But surely 
that's against the Regulations." 

" Well, " was the rejoinder, " I suppose it is. But 
it's done at every convict-station for all that, as a regular 
thing." 

The probability that he was masticating a portion of 
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a shirt, or a fragmeut of basil, did not prevent the 
Major's enjoyment of a slice of ham with his chicken, 
a little later. 

A couple of hours after the luncheon, Commandant 
Scragge suggested tliat they should "chase the glowing hours 
with flying feet." That splendid organiser, Knatchbull, had 
foreseen this — had prepared for it. He had a couple of 
convict violinists in attendance, had also got a part of the 
grassy carpet scythe-mown, he had even furnished Mr, 
Scragge with a programme. Capital master of the cere- 
monies, Knatchbull ! 

The suggestion was welcomed with enthusiasm. Only 
Mrs. Browning thought the mown plot was not large 
enough to accommodate the dancers. 

" That's easily remedied," said the Commandant ; and 
he instructed Knatchbull to direct one of the convict ser- 
vants to pass the scythe over a larger area. 

"But, sir," said M.C. Knatchbull, coolly, "I've 
returned the scythe to your gardener." Herein Mr. Knatch- 
bull lied. The scythe had not been returned to the 
Settlement ; it was at that very moment secreted behind 
a clump of bracken, a hundred yards away, and within ten 
feet of the spot where the tramway-team would take up its 
load of picnicers on their return. 

So the Commandant and his guests had to go on with 
their dance on the turf as prepared by Mr. Knatchbull. 
The spot answered very well after all ; they went through 
quite a long list of dances in that most delightful of ball- 
rooms ; and the shadows were lengthening and broadening 
into an early twilight before the feet ceased to twinkle 
on the elastic turf, and the fiddles to throb and thrill. 

"A most happy day ! " sighed Mrs. Browning to the 
Commandant. " I'm sure I shall never forget it. I can 
never thank you sufficiently." 

"I'm sufficiently repaid, madam," replied that gallant 
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gentleman, " by the fact that you have enjoyed yourself." 
Really, he thought, he must not forget to give Convict 

Knatchbull a glass of wine ! 



V. 

For what reason did Convict Knatchbull secrete that 
scythe? True to his instincts, he had used the freedom 
granted to him so that he might prepare for the picnic, to 
"botanise." On this occasion, however, it would be the 
Government that would suffer if his " plant " were sucess- 
ful, and not some poor devil of a prisoner. Convict 
Knatchbull had, as a fact, plotted an insurrection. 

Like all great conceptions, his plan was simplicity 
itself. The picnic, he reflected, would gather together 
every man on the Island in superior authority, military and 
civil. All these men, with the exception of Superintendent 
Darrell, would return by the trucks at the one time. Now, 
if on the home trip the trucks could be upset or derailed, 
their occupants would almost certainly meet with a sudden 
end. In any case, they would be disabled, and at the 
mercy of the insurrectionists. This was Convict Elnatch- 
bull's idea. All that was necessary to its fulfilment was 
the co-operation of the D Gang — ^the tramway-team. On 
the down trip, the waggons were lowered by the team, and 
not hauled If, then, at a given signal the " animals " let 
go their ropes, the trucks would dash to destruction. At 
the first curve on the line they would certainly leap the 
track, and the people in them would be thrown or carried 
down the precipitous height. The rest would be easy. 
With the chief authorities dead or wounded, the subordi- 
nate ofiicers at Longridge and the Cascades, taught by the 
System to be mutually distrustful, would find it impossible 
to combine, and would submit to the rebels. The company 
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of soldiers at the Settlement, deprived of their officers, 
would make only the briefest stand against the free<^ 
convicts. 

Such was Convict Knatchbull's plan. He had used 
the Commandant's pass to develope the scheme more than 
he had used it for the picnic preparations. He had 
broached the project to the recognised leader of D gang — 
Johnson — carefully. Johnson had seen its feasibility but 

doubted Knatchbull. " 'Nother plant of yours, Cap'n 

John ? " he sneeringly asked. " Wot has old Scragge pro- 
mised yer this time — a free pardon?** Knatchbull, in 
reply, had sworn by his Maker that he was going to be 
true to the men this time ; and Johnson consented to con- 
sult his fellow-demons. 

"I don' b'leve yer, Knatchbull,' he said, "but I tell 
yer this, I can lay a plot, too, an' I'll take care if you traps 
us this time, yer don't give Crown evidunse agen us — dead 
'uns don't tell tales, au' they don't give evidunse either. I 
don't 'b'leeve yer, I say, but T likes th' plan. If it fails, 
well, we'll swing, o' course, but yer'U be stiff afore we do.'' 
Elnatchbull rejoined that he would take the risk. He 
could not know that Convict Johnson chuckled to himself 
at the reply; for let the plot succeed or fail, Johnson's 
notion was to wreak vengeance on Knatchbull for his 
former treachery. If it succeeded Knatchbull should be 
sacrificed; if it failed, Knatchbull shouldn't survive to 
" peach." Knatchbull, on the other hand, reasoned that 
if it succeeded, his resourceful intellect would be indispens- 
able to the rebels ; while, if it failed, he didn't doubt that 
his infernal ingenuity would secure him immunity from both 
the wrath of the authorities and the vengeance of his 
fellow-prisoners. 

D Gang, to a man — including Tappin — ^fell in with 
the suggestion : the more readily as nearly all its members 
had a personal grudge against Knatchbull. 
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Superintendent Darrell paid his adieux to the Settle- 
ment party as soon as the ladies were seated in the trucks 
for the homeward journey. This was what Knatchbull 
had counted on. That villain had been left at the picnic- 
ing ground to complete the packing-up and removal of the 
picnic etceteras, but had stayed no longer than was neces- 
sary to lay his hands on everything that would serve as a 
weapon of attack. 

He had followed the pleasure-makers at a few minutes' 
interval and had stationed himself behind some stunted 
guava-trees, whence, in a moment, he could reach the secreted 
scythe. The particular purpose for which he designed that 
useful and dangerous article was the disablement of Over- 
seer Crunch and Driver Cracknecke. He had given him- 
self an hour's practice with it, and he smiled to himself as 
he thought how expertly he could manage that turn of the 
wrist by which the forward sweep of the scythe (which was 
to cut down Crunch) would be merged into the recoil 
(which was to leave a vacancy in the drivership). A 
splendid organiser, Knatchbull ! He left nothing to 
<;hance. 



VI. 

" Ready, all I " cried Overseer Crunch. " Forward ! " 
Cracknecke let his fifteen-foot lash leap to the front and 
curl to the rear — in its back swirl it imprinted a livid lash- 
mark on Tappin's cheek — and the descent began. 

Johnson was "off-side " of the couple next the second 
or rear truck. He was to give the signal to "let go," for 
he was in such a position that all the gang could see him. 

D Gang had a secret code of communication of its 
own. " No. 98,** in this glossary of rascality, was Do it — 
now ! " " No. 98 " itself was expressed by the right hand 
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being brought sharply to the " salute," three times in rapid 
succession. 

Just when the waggons were getting way on them, at 
a spot where the wooden parallels took a sudden dip, 
Johnson signalled and gave the truck next him a mighty 
push. 

With a yell, the off-side and near-side rows of the gang 
flung their rope-ends to the right and to the left, and, as 
quickly as they could with their fettered legs, got off the 
track and out of the way of the chain. 

Freed from the restraint of the men's weight, and aa 
though they were animate things, the trucks paused in 
their motion — rocked to and fro for a second — and then, 
with a jerk and a jump, rushed down the breathless 
decline. 

But what is that dragging at the far end of the chain? 
That, a few yards traversed, slackens its tension on the line 
of links by a sudden leap forward ? That, with the same 
movement, projects itself (so it seems, in the fast-encroach- 
ing darkness) into the brushwood that borders the track ? 
That clasps a young pine, and swings itself round the 
bending but stalwart trunk ? That shudders and groans 
as the chains which bind it to the waggons feel the resis- 
tance — and obey it — and compel the trucks, in their turn, 
to slow down — to pause — to stop ? What is that thing — 
crushed, maimed, bloody? Oh, that's the carcase of Con- 
vict Tappin — " Tappin, of the Ring," who, in his eccentric 
fashion, had chosen to violate his oath to the D Gang, and 
to foil the skilfully-laid plans of Convict KnatchbuU. 

The gang, after one dreadful moment of stupefied 
surprise, again yelled, and were about to rush, some 
towards Tappin, others towards the trucks, when the 
report of a pistol was heard above the shouts, and one of the 
team stumbled and fell on the bracken, which he clutched 
and tore in his death-struggle, and dyed with his blood. 
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" Back to your ranks, men ; back, I say ! " Darrell, 
apparently cool, certainly collected, strode down from the 
ridge-top and waved them back with his smoking pistol. 
Only one firm, courageous man to withstand that fierce on- 
rush of devils — and yet they obeyed him ! Some saw 
behind him — shapeless, intangible, but awful — the Majesty 
of British Law; others — and these were the majority — 
concluded that Knatchbull had "sold" them again, and 
that behind Darrell, behind the stunted guava-trees and 
young pines, was ranged the military strength of the Settle- 
ment. Before they could perceive their error, the officers 
in the trucks had forced themselves from the shrieking 
women and had jumped out. They placed themselves by 
Darrell's side. With Crunch and Cracknecke they formed 
but a paltry dozen, and not more than two were armed. 
But they represented Authority — and the cowed wretches 
slunk back to their files. 

Johnson alone retained a hope of carrying the ^leute 
through. He sent a hurried whisper along the ranks. 
Darrell — ^vain and tyrannical though he was — was brave ta 
the core. He saw one of the gang bend his head to his 
neighbour. Darrell stepped forward, and gripped him. 

"It's you, Johnson, is it? I should have thought you'd 
had enough of the gag ! You shall have some more — as a 
preliminary to the hemp." He hauled Johnson out and 
handcuffed him. He called the gang to " attention," and 
then ordered them forward to the Barracks. They went 
like lambs. 

The others then thought of Tappin. Somehow or 
other the ladies and children had got out of the trucks, and 
the empty waggons alone were held by the chain to which 
Tappin was fastened, and to which he was the self-con- 
stituted brake. The officers chocked the truck wheels, 
and then released Tappin. He was more dead than alive. 
All, even the frivolous women, in the shock of their terror, 
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understood what he had done for them. One or two tried 
to thank him ; he cursed them ; he hadn't done it for them; 
they could have gone to Tophet for all he cared ; but he 
couldn't bear to be an accessory to the killing of that tiny 
tot. He pointed, as he muttered the last words, to Nellie 
Browning. Not for many days after did they learn, how- 
ever, why the presence of the child should have restrained 
him from partnership in a hideous deed. They found then 
that the girl, when visiting the quarry, had smiled him her 
thanks because he pulled her some spice-plant. The remem- 
brance of this incident had determined him, at the last 
moment, not to free his rope from the chain. 

Darrell's timely appearance on the scene was accounted 
for by the yell which the gang had raised when they first 
let their ropes fall. There was an exultant note in the 
shout which instinctively spoke to him of revolt, and he 
rushed back. But for Tappin, however, he would have 
been too late. 

The same yell explained why Convict- Writer Knatch- 
buU did not wield the scythe. He had grasped it in readi- 
ness for the signal, but the shout had surprised him — had, 
indeed, alarmed him. Splendid organiser as he was, he had 
not calculated upon it, he feared that it would recall 
Darrell, and his former quarter-deck experience reminded 
him how one bold, resolute man in authority could quell a 
mutinous crew. So, instead of mowing down Messrs 
Crunch and Cracknecke, he ran quickly back to the picnic- 
ing ground — and finished packing the plate. 

As to the consequences of the dnieute^ are they not 
written in the records of the Special Commission for the 
year, and in the black register of the Island graveyard ? 
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THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 



L—THB CONSECRATION OF THE COMMISSION. 



In a book bearing the title " Wanderings South and East," 
written by one Walter Coote, F.R.G.S., and published by 
Messrs. Sampson, Low and Co., London, in the year 1882, 
there is, on page 55, this passage : — 

We saw the chapel, now in ruins, where the prisoners all assembled for prayer 
and senrioe. There is a raised dais at one end, upon which a company of soldiers 
was dra^n up with loaded arms. As we stood in the ruined chapel our thoughts 
could not but wander back to one fatal day when, some sign of rebellion being 
shown, durinf? God's ser%'ice and before His very altar, the word " Fire ! " was 
given, and 20 or 30 were killed or wounded. What a ghastly scene 1 The service 
stopped, the chaplain hurrying to the vestry, the officers' wives and children 
fainting and cryinvr* and the stern soldiers shooting down the prisoners in the 
very House of Ood ! Of such was life in those old convict days. I believe no one 
could draw too dark a picture. 

The heading of the chapter from which we make this 
quotation is " Norfolk Island." 

The critic of a London paper, in reviewing Mr. 
Coote's volume, observed : — 

We have been at some pains to investigate official records, and can discover no 
evidence to justify us in believing that any such incident (that described in th& 
foregoing extract) ever occurred. We are accordingly compelled to place the 
author amons: those "globe-trotters" who, bent upon "making a book "out of 
their voyi^ngs, are reduced to the invention of sensational "facts" when their 
powers of observation fail to furnish them with sufficiently interesting matter. . 

We will not stop here to suggest that had Mr. Coote, 
F.R.G.S., headed the chapter in question " Cayenne " or 
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*' New Caledonia," the English critic would probably have 
i^een nothing exceptional in the catastrophe recorded ; but 
will instantly proceed to contradict the reviewer with the 
remark that the author, in the above passage, displayed 
less than the usual inaccuracy of the "globe-trotter" who 
puts his experiences into print. Mr. Coote erred in one 
slight particular only. The occasion for the slaughter of 
11 felons and the wounding of 17 others was not "some 
sign of rebellion ; " was, indeed, much less valid than any 
act of unquestionable mutiny would have been ; was, as a 
simple, undisguised fact, nothing more than the cause to be 
disclosed in this narrative. 

The circumstance that the reviewer could iind no 
official evidence to warrant his belief in Mr. Coote's story 
is worth absolutely nothing as a canon of verification. 
One of the arts that attained to a deadly luxuriance of 
growth in the penal atmosphere was that of the suppression 
or distortion of awkward facts. It was almost scientific 
in the exactness and universality of its operation throughout 
the whole area of the System. From a Governor-General, 
who packed his despatch-box for No. 14 Downing-street 
with rubbish and then accused the messenger of stealing 
the papers, to the storekeeper's-clerk, who stole a hospital- 
ration of rum, or the farm-overseer who lied as never 
Trojan lied to curry favour with his superintendent (though 
every letter of his lies left a livid lash-mark on the back of 
a convict) ; from the Representative of Royalty to the 
vilest prisoner-constable there was no degree of administra- 
tion that, at times, failed to " cook " its reports. Had the 
sv^ggestio falsi, as a method of sophistry, not been already 
in use, the System would have invented it At Sydney, at 
Hobart Town, at Norfolk Island, the game of suppression 
went merrily on. It knew no limits of time or latitude — 
in Trafalgar's year it was played as gaily in G«orgeH3treet^ 
Sydney, as it was in the " Thirties " in the Commandant's 
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cottage at Port Arthur, or in the holy "Forties" at 
Murray-street, Hobart Town. By bonfire at Bathurst, by 
erasing-knife at Sydney, by sinking ** ten fathoms deep " 
in D'Entrecasteaux Channel, the System pursued its 
humorous policy of suppression and falsification. In this 
particular respect it might have arrogated to itself the 
proud boast of Semper eadem. 

There was one thing, however, to which the System 
could not apply the sponge ; and that was to the retentive 
tablets of the human brain. It tried its best in this 
direction also, by killing a considerable percentage of its 
subjects and by brutalising a larger proportion still. But 
its efforts were only partially successful. 



II. 

When the Governor Phillip brig. Bowser captain, 
V.D.L. Government (Penal Department), owner, completed 
her 39th trip between Norfolk Island and Hobart Town, 
she brought with her to the island that potent and imposing 
body — ^the Special Commission. 

The Special Commission was an ingenious invention of 
the System for depriving the more desperate Islanders of 
one of their favourite recreations. This was a sea-trip, 
supplemented by a couple of appearances in public shortly 
after arrival at the vessel's destination — which, before the 
transfer of the Island to V.D.L., was Sydney. Before the 
origination of the Commission, the expenditure of a little 
trouble never failed to obtain the privilege of such an 
excursion. The essential preliminary was at the command 
of everyone. For anyone, you see, had the amplest oppor- 
tunities for murder. 

That was the one thing needful to the enjoyment of a 
voyage "'neath azure skies and 'cross smiling seas," as 
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Judge Barron Field, the friend of Charles Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt, wrote in one of those moments which, in the 
intervals of passing death-sentences, he devoted to the 
Muses. Any convict who wearied of the daily round of 
brutish task-work; whose ears, designed, perhaps, to 
distinguish the faintest music breathed by the countless 
siren voices of nature, grew tired of the monotonous 
ringing of chains and the ding-dong of yard-bells ; or on 
whose sight palled alike the vivid beauty of the landscape 
and the shimmer of green and white from the imprisoning 
ocean, could, if he so desired, break the monotony which 
held him more rigorously than his fetters. He had but to 
knock somebody on the head and the thing was done. 
" Gov'ment " did all the rest. Gov'ment supplied him with 
the free passage to the great city by Port Jackson, and 
supplied him, moreover, in its surpassing generosity, with 
the wherewithal for yet another journey : with the black 
cap, and the pine coffin, and a quicklimed grave. 

It is not, therefore, particularly astonishing to learn 
from a Supreme Court Judge of the period that, the 
reward being so exceedingly rich, the paltry exertion 
necessary to secure it should constantly — the word is used 
with a full apprehension of its meaning — be put forth by 
the prisoners. Not a fortnight went by for several years 
without a murder being perpetrated, for which the sole 
discoverable reason was the overpowering craving for "th*^ 
trip to th' capital." 

All at once, the System found that the practice was 
getting too expensive, and it did its best to stop it by 
withholding the reward. The System could not afford to 
pay for these passages to Sydney, and for all the para- 
phernalia of a trial and execution, for any felon who wanted 
a holiday ; so it resolved to try and hang (very occasionally 
the terms didn't mean the same thing), capital offenders on 
the Island itself. The Special Commission was the resulting 
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expedient. It was ever so much cheaper to send up the 
Commission once a year to place on their trial sixty or 
seventy capitally-indicted convicts than to bring that 
number down to the city. This was the primary reason ; 
and a secondary one of scarcely less importance was that 
the busy-body public and the truculents of the Press would 
not learn so much about the way penal affairs were being 
managed. 

To say the Island felonry were pleased at the alteration 
would not be true. Prisoners had been hanged in Penal 
Australasia that Judges should not be too late for the soap 
at a public dinner. Why, then, if a prisoner had to hang 
for a Judge's pleasure, should he be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of hanging for his own ? As illustrating the temper 
of the Island population at this epoch, we may quote an 
historic conversation. 

When the intention of the authorities to establish 
the Commission became known to the insular transports, 
they deputed one of their number — a fellow who began 
his criminal career when a silly lad as an incendiary 
Luddite — to interview the Civil Commandant on the 
question. The ex-rioter was chosen as spokesman because 
of his supposed acquaintance with constitutional law, 
which reputed accomplishment had won for him the 
appellation of " Counsellor Jock." 

" Mr. Scragge," he had said to the C.C. at the following 
Sunday muster, as soon as the mustering warder had called 
out — " Any complaints ? " — " Mr. Scragge, yer 'Onor, IVe 
been axed, sir, to axe yer Hbout this 'ere new Cumishun." 

" Well, my man," affably replied Mr. Scragge, " and 
what about it ? " 

" Is it true, sir, as thet we're not to go to th' Cap'tul 
to be 'ung — leastways, them of uz as is a-goin' to be 
worked orf ? " 

^* Do you mean is it true that all capital offences are to 

G 
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be tried here in future, instead of being sent down ? " 

" Yes, yer 'Onor, thet's wot I do mean." 

** Then I have very much pleasure in replying in the 
affirmative ! " rejoined courteous Mr. Scragge. 

" Well, sir, I'm axed to say this — that we pertest agen 
enythink o' th' sort. It's uncon-8^i-toosh'nal, thet's wot 
'tis, Mr. Scragge. Them as is to be 'ung 'as a right to be 
scragged — no, sir, I beg yer pardin,' I don't mean thet, sir; 
*twas a slip o' th' tongue " 

(Signs of a tempest were lowering on the C.C.'s 
features. His unfortunate surname was a sore point with 
him.) 

" Wot I mean, sir," the Counsellor went on, " is thet 
execushuns must be in public. Ain't thet th' lor, sir ? " 

Offended Mr. Scragge nodded. 

" Now, sir, yer know as it's been decided thet inside a 
prison ain't a public place ? " 

The C.C. didn't respond to this interrogatory. He 
was beginning to see the point to which Jock's Socratic 
inquiries were leading. The man continued — 

** Well, ain't Norfo'k Island a prisun, sir — a legwlly 
proclaimed prison ? An' yer can't 'ang us leguUy inside o' 
it ! " concluded the convict, with an accent of triumph in 
his voice. 

The Commandant, for a second, resolved to maintain 
a dignified silence ; and, inasmuch as he could not controvert 
the argument, to treat it with affected contempt. However, 
a happy thought struck him. 

" Can't we ? Then I'll tell you what we'll do. We 
sail the brig out three miles from the shore and hang you 
there ! " Mr. Scragge laughed at his own pleasantry, and 
his officers laughed with him. But the Luddite was not 
yet defeated. 

" No, yer cudn't, Mr. Scragge, if you'll 'scuse me, sir, 
for a contradictin' o' yer. Yer'd be 'angin' us on th' 'igh 
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seas, an' th' 'igh seas ain't 'a public place' within th' 
meanin' o' th' Hact ! " 

Mr. Scragge being " cornered " once more, again failed 
to answer, and his interlocutor pushed his advantage. 

" Now, sir, why does th' Lor order execushuns to take 
place in public ? Jest this, sir — I'm op'n to krectshun, sir 
— thet pe'ple shall see as th' wrong man ain't 'ung. Now, 
sir, if you 'ang uz orf th' I'land nobody cud be present at 
the execushun as belonged to th' public — ship's crew ain't 
public — they're sarvants o' Gov'munt." 

Mr. Scragge was getting tired and grumpy, so he 
interrupted the ingenious advocate roughly. 

" We've had enough of this, Counsellor. Gallows-law 
isn't a complaint. If you have no complaint to make, fall 
back to your rank." 

" Well, sir, my 'plaint is this — you've no right to 'ang 
men 'ere — yer must 'ang 'em w're there's a public. Unless 
yer've got a public yer might work orf th' wrong man— yer 
might show fav'ritism — yer might, as it were, sir — 'ang 
sumbody else 'stead of me w'en it's my turn. That's why 
me an' others pertest, Mr. Scragge. We'd hev no security 
thet when we'd done all that was necessary to get 'anged, 
sir, yer 'udn't top orf sumbody else in our place. 'Tain't 
legtil to 'ang us wi'out a public — 'tain't legwl." 

Counsellor Jock's protest received Uie acknowledgment 
from the C.C. of " six-hours' gag " for a " frivolous com- 
plaint " (inc^s Regulation, No. 71, in that case made and 
provided), and the untimely end of his existence a couple 
of years subsequently, precluded his knowing that, in the 
year 1853, a Tasmanian Attorney-General adopted an 
almost precisely identical view of the question. In 
connection with which legal opinion it is satisfactory to 
relate that the great law-officer of the Crown just referred 
to, placed on record his further declaration " that it was an 
occasion for deep regret that so many executions had been 
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permitted at Norfolk Island when their legal validity was- 
liable to be impugned/' This admission was, at the time, 
pronounced by some narrow-minded and prejudiced persons- 
as a scandalous accusation against the System ; but we- 
submit that it should rather have been regarded as an 
additional demonstration that the noblest attribute of 
British Justice was its readiness to atone for former 
judicial and administrative errors. Surely nothing could 
be more consoling to the relatives of the hundreds of 
persons hanged at the Island than the knowledge of the 
fact that " Gov'ment " had confessed (though certainly a 
little late in the day) the illegality of these executions. 



III. 

The Special Commissioner who had arrived by the brig 
on her latest trip was Archibald Julian Gaythorpe, Esquire, 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. The beneficent 
Goddess who takes in charge the destinies of the nincom- 
poops of the world, if she had not exactly presented Mr. 
Gaythorpe with a silver spoon at the moment of birth, had 
done the next thing to that kindliest of acts. She had 
endowed him with a numerous and widely-distributed circle 
of " powerful friends." It was one of his boasts that he 
could, blindfolded, stick a pin into any page of the Pension 
and Allowances Return, called for by Mr. Joseph Hume, 
M.P., and never miss pricking the name of some family 
connection. Be this as it may, he had held a succession of 
highly-paid sinecures under the Home Government. The 
arduous duty of affixing, monthly, his signature to a 
Treasury salary-warrant had so far affected his health that 
his doctor recommended a long absence from work and a 
sea voyage, and, in pursuance of this alarming advice^ he 
had, after a trip to India, found his way to Sydney and 
thence to Hobart Town, where a relative occupied the 
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Governorship. His Excellency, desiring that his young 
kinsman should enlarge his knowledge of H.B.M.'s glorious 
empire of the sunny South, had nominated him as Special 
Commissioner to Noi-folk Island, in which capacity he 
would not only visit the Paradise of the Pacific and so 
•extend his acquaintance with her Majesty's realms, but 
pocket an honorarium of two hundred and fifty guineas. 
The appointment was at once ratified by the Executive 
Council, who considered themselves as exceedingly fortunate 
in securing an Euglisii gentleman whose social standing was 
as unimpeachable as his legal attainments. 

The issue of the Commission was, it is true, challenged 
as "an infamous job," and "an act of nepotism rivallingf 
in malodorousness the worst appointments of a Tory 
Ministry," by a truculent journalist named Andrew Bent, 
but the denunciations of that disreputable fellow had no 
other effect than to elicit a couple of sound observations at 
the Council-table. The scribbler, however, among other 
things, charged Mr. Gaythorpe " with being innocent of all 
legal learning other than could be acquired by virtue of the 
silly process of eating his term dinners, and the sillier 
process still of being * called,'" and it was to this particular 
assertion that two influential members of the Executive 
addressed themselves. 

If, as a jurist, Mr. Gaythorpe's name was unknown to 
his profession, it was doubtless only because he had been 
free from the vulgar necessity of practising. 

This was tlie Colonial Secretary's opinion, and his 
Lordship the Bishop clinched it by cordially affirming that, 
" assuming for the sake of arguments — he wished it to be 
distinctly understood that he made the assumption only in 
that sense — that the fijentleman in question was — er — 
innocent — er — of legal learning — er — that it was rather an 
advantage than otherwise, as (and he made the remark with 
diffidence and with great respect to the legal members of 
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the Council) it had sometimes been — er — ^insinuated that — 
er — former Special Commissioners had acted — er — more in 
accordance with legal technicalities — than strict (if he 
might use the term) equity." 

The Episcopal declaration was the last word on the 
matter, except that a suggestion was made (also by the 
Episcopal lips) that Printer Bent should be indicted for 

libel. 

• • • • 

It was under these circumstances, just described, and 
with powers of " high justice," that Mr. Archibald Julian 
Gaythorpe landed at Norfolk Island. He was accompanied, 
in an official relation, by the Attorney-General, and in a 
friendly one by the Reverend Theophilus Ford, who has 
already been introduced to our readers. Parson Ford, who 
had assumed the office of a convict chaplaincy less from 
pecuniary pressure than from a stupid notion that he could 
spiritually influence the transports, had become, in twelve 
years, one of the most enlightened of the System's adminis- 
trators. His feelings, which had once been attuned to a 
sweet sympathy with every form of human woe, were now 
responsive only to the touch of the Penal Establishment. 
He lived in the System, and it in him. There was no 
variety of penal duty for which he had not qualified him- 
self ; none, indeed (save that of hangman and scourger), 
which he had not performed. He had temporarily acted as 
Comptroller, and frequently as constable. And with 
respect to his own pastoral functions, he displayed a 
unique energy. He never spared himself in his work or 
discriminated as to his duties. He was as ready to examine 
a girl at the Brickfields Barrack as to the paternity of her 
unlegalised offspring, or to threaten a supposed thief with 
all the terror of earth and hell till he " gurgled-up the 
receiver,"* as he was to attend with the last consolations 

^* Gurgle-up the receiver." Disclose the name of a '* fence," or receiver of 
stolen goods. 
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of the Church on a party of the Condemned. And nothing, 
so apostolic was his zeal, could give him greater pleasure 
than his receipt of a note from the Under-Sheriff, worded 
something like this : 

Sheriff's Office, Sunday Evening. 
Mt Dear Mr Ford, — Juat a word to remind you. of to-morrow moming^a little 
ceremony. Communion for 10. Usual hour. — Sinoerelj yours, 

(Sd.) WHiUAX ROPBWBLL. 

Now, Parson Ford, feeling physically and mentally 
run down, and desirous of *a change, thought he would 
accompany the Special Commission. " The trip would do 
him good," he had said, " and from what he had heard, he 
thought Brother Taylor would have his hands full if all 
these rioters were left for execution, so his assistance would 
be useful." He had thoroughly enjoyed the uneventful 
fortnight which the old tub of a brig had occupied in 
making the Island, and so delightful was his companionship, 
and so amusing his reminiscences of convict-life, that his 
fellow-passengers in the Governor Phillip's cabin felt 
nothing of tedium. Once a man could close his ears to the 
tragic note of the System, there was a good deal of the 
comic element about it to be enjoyed. And the hour when 
the Kev. Theophilus had become stone-deaf to its moan had 
long gone by. 



IV. 

The brig had arrived off the point on a Friday evening, 
but the bar was impassable to the surf-boats till the follow- 
ing day ; so it was the Saturday afternoon before the 
oficial announcement of the landing of the Commission 
was made, and before the prisoners waiting trial, number- 
ing some three score, were notiaed to present themselves 
with their counsel on the following Monday forenoon at 10 
of the clock. On the Saturday evening the Commandant 
gave a dinner in formal honour of the Commissioner and 
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the other distinguished visitors. The feast, towards the 
small hours of " Special Commission Sunday " (the clergy 
retiring at the first stroke of 1 2), became a carouse, which 
was directly responsible for the massacre referred to by Mr, 
Coote, F.RG.S. 

The Sabbath sun rose with a golden pink that promised 
a tropic heat before noon, so Mr. Archibald Julian Gay- 
thorpe, somewhat disturbed in brain and temper by his 
potations, made the warmth of the day an excuse for not 
presenting himself at the forenoon service. His intimation, 
however, failed to reach the civil and military authorities 
in time to prevent the turn-out of the " Protestant prisoners 
for Church " and the accompanying soldier guard. It was 
an indispensable point of routine that every Special Com- 
mission session should be inaugurated by a sermon to the 
Commissioner as a sort of anointing or sanctifying process ; 
and as Parson Ford's discourse — carefully re-written and 
localised for the occasion from an assize sermon delivered 
at Chester — could not well be delivered to Mr. Gaythorpe 
while that personage remained inside of the Commandant's 
best bedroom in company with a headache and a bottle of 
brandy, a second service was ordered for the afternoon. 
The morning liturgy was accordingly shortened by the 
omission of the Litany and the postponement of the 
sermon. 

The promise of the dawn was more than fulfilled. A 
sultry glory held possession of the Island at noontide, and 
as the orb of day westered the heat grew more intense. It 
diffused a drowsiness over every form of life. The pines 
drooped from their stateliness and the king-fern curled his 
fronds, while the delicate lace-work of the maiden-hair 
shrivelled even in her shadowed nooks. All bird voices 
were stilled, save the exultant cry of the wedge-tailed 
eagle as he sailed majestically in the air-currents above the 
heat-burdened strata of the lower atmosphere. The very 
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waves slumbered, and the surf that a day or two agone 
laughed its derisive ha ! ha ! in the face of man, now 
pulsed with the still breathing of a sleeping child. 

The human creature alone was in motion. The clank 
of fetters and the ring of musket-stocks, the shuffle of 
ironed feet and the disciplined tread of manly steps, spoke 
of the massing of the felonry and of the felons' guards. 
Into the " well '* of the chapel filed the former, and the 
soldiers followed them through an ivied archway that 
seemed a relic of some Gothic ruin which had nestled once 
in a sequestered valley in an English county. As the 
prisoners separated into the narrow passages between the 
rows of forms, the soldiers were halted for a moment ; and 
then, facing to the right and left by half-companies, they 
were marched on to the platform that filled one side of the 
chapeL At a word from Lieutenant Budgeon, officer 
of the guard, the red-coated figures sat down on two long 
seats, one raised above the other, which ran the length of 
the dais. Another command, and the shotted muskets 
were brought to the position in which they would remain 
for an hour — two, perhaps, if Parson Ford were not 
merciful, and lengthened his discourse. The front rank 
men held their guns slopingly across their knees. The 
muzzles covered some 200 convicts in the rear rows. Each 
of the rear-rank guard rested his on the shoulder of a 
front-ranker — not on that of the man immediately before 
him, but on the left shoulder of the next man to the right. 
The second line of muskets commanded the 300 transports 
who occupied the farther section of the chapeL On the 
extreme right of the back seat was the position which custom 
assigned to the officer in command, whence he could survey 
the whole interior. Facing the military guard was the 
organ-loft ; to their left the pulpit and lectern rose on 
either hand of the railed space which served as chancel. 
Orimson curtains, pendant from rods passing the full width 
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of the structure, a few feet away from the railings,, 
separated the ** free " from the " bond." A row of muskets, 
grasped by the armed civil guard, formed a grim lining to 
the bright-hued cloth and an additional menace to the 
grey-and-yellow-garbed worshippers. It was under such 
conditions that the System preached the Gospel, Sunday by 
Sunday, to those who were, very emphatically, "spirits in 
prison." It did not deny them glad tidings of great 
joy, but it gave the gracious news to its children in 
its own way. It tendered them the Divine Grace at the 
point of the bayonet, from the rim of the musket-barrel. 



V. 

The organ pealed out its opening voluntary. How the 
prisoners loved that organ ! There was no reason why they 
should not, for, being the Rev. Mr. Taylor's private pro- 
perty, the System had nothing to do with it. Of small 
volume and a not very copious variety of sound, the 
instrument had a rare sweetness of tone that awoke in its 
convict auditors an infinity of soul which their gaol 
surroundings could not altogether cramp. Touched by 
Mrs. Taylor's sympathetic fingers, its notes spoke to them 
of another world than the one to which they were moored 
like Lucifer on the lake of Hell. It gave bodily shape and 
substance to the colour and beauty which Nature spread 
over their prison-isle, and which, so debasing was the 
influence of their prison associations, they could hardly 
believe was true— could scarcely regard as aught but an 
entrancing mirage. Smiled on daily by the softest and 
bluest of skies, its witchery never stole into their hearta 
till the organ proclaimed their kinship with the eternal 
world, that other sphere where spirits out of prison 
lived, and moved, and had their being When the 
instrument sang, it filled sin-stained breasts with un- 
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utterable aspirations. When it sobbed, subtle ideas, 
embassies of " worlds not quickened by the sun," stirred 
brains dulled by routine. When it sighed. 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 

became audible to embruted ears. Its master-chords called 
up to some men visions of dear home faces and cherished 
English scenes ; and to others, as the melody faded into the 
key of the subdominant, 

The silent spectre the gleam— 
The shadow— and the peace supreme 

of some great Cathedral Minster, where they had wor- 
shipped — once / Once, but ah ! so long ago, so long ago ! 

Mrs. Taylor swept the keys on that Commission Sunday 
with more than her usual depth of passion. Perhaps some 
fore-reaching filament of the impending horror touched 
her, for she played as she had never played before, and, as 
she ended, a peculiar sound that was neither a sob nor a 
sigh, but like unto both, arose from the grey and yellow 
ranks, as an echo to the dying cliord. 

" It seemed to me," she said simply to her husband 
that night, ^Mike an angel's heart-break." 

He chided her for her wild fancy, but told her he had 
overheard a remark from Johnson, leader of the D gang, 
who expected to be sentenced to death in a day or two. 

"Goochy," he had whispered to Gooch, "d d if 

thet music don' make me feel so thet I b'leeve I'll be good 
till — till 'morrer mornin'." There was a tear in the parson's 
eye as he remarked that to win even that much from John- 
son he would give a year of his life. 

If such was the voluntary's effect on Richard Johnson, 
No. 4563, per Rodney, its influence on Lieutenant Budgeon, 
officer of the guard, was very different. He was very tired 
was the Lieutenant ; he had drunk heavily at the previous 
night's debauch ; he had already sat out one dreary service 
that day ; and his mid-d&y iunch had been a hearty one. 
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The drowsiness of the afternoon pursued him to his 
sheltered corner, and he had scarcely taken his seat before 
the soporifics just mentioned had their number and power 
increased by Mrs. Taylor's organ-playing. He noticed that 
Mr. Commissioner Gaythorpe, attended by Mr. Attorney- 
Oeneral Waring and Civil Commmandant Scragge, had 
managed to make his way with erratic gait to the principal 
pew behind the coloured curtains ; and he saw the ladies 
of the garrison (among them his wife and daughter) 
escorted by his brother-officers into the officers' pews.' 
Then, somehow, his consciousness slipped away from him 
on a note of the music, and he fell asleep. 



VI. 

He was asleep when the voluntary ceased, and the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor began the Versicles. The rustling of the 
leaves, when such of the convicts as could read opened their 
copies of Bishop Mant's "Form of Prayer for Prisoners,'' 
did not disturb him. 

He was asleep as the Rev. Mr. Ford pronounced the 
Absolution. 

He was partially roused by the Psalms for the Day, 
but the monotonous reading of the Lesson by Mr. Taylor 
sent him once more into sound slumber. Even the giving- 
out by Chaplain Ford, and the singing by the congregation, 
of Psalm cvii., second part, " as newly versified by Brady 
and Tate "— 

Some lie, with darkness compassed round 

In death's uncomfortable shade, 
And with unwieldy fetters bound. 

By pressing cares more heavy made — 

did not awake him fully. He half-opened his eyes, only to 
close them again immediately. 

He was still sleeping when Mr. Taylor began the 
Litany — sleeping and dreaming. 
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He stirred slightly as the supplication ^^Frcyrn lightniiig 
and tempest^ from plagv£^ pestilence, and famine, from battle 
and murder, and from sudden death " was uttered by the 
clergyman, and responded to by the inattentive mass — all 
more or less succumbing to drowsiness — in a garbled mono- 
tone, " Good Lord deliver usP^ 

He turned in his seat, and muttered as the minister 
prayed — ** ThaJt it may please thee to bless and preserve 
Adelaide tJie Qiceen Dowa^ger, the Prince Consort, Albert 
Prince of Wales, and all the Royal Family, ^^ and as the con- 
gregation murmured "TTe beseech thee to ftear us, good 
Lcyrd " turned restlessly, as though sadly troubled by his 
dreams. 

And as supplication after supplication fell from the 
priestly lips, and as response after response was breathed 
by the worshippers unto the throne of Him before Whom 
there was no distinction of " bond " or " free " — he still 
slept. 

He slept on till the voice of the preacher uttered that 
most pathetic of petitions, that prayer whose every syllable 
is a tear-drop — 

" That it m^y please thee to preserve all that travel by 
land or by water, all wom^n labouring of child, all sick per- 
sons, and yov/ng children; ami to show thy pity upon all 
prisoners and captives " — 

and then he started up violently, with the tremors of a 
hideous dream shaking every nerve of his body, and, ming- 
ling a delirious bitterness with his cry, he shouted out: 
" No, no ! — no pity — the children — Fire ! *' 

Never had Litany so awful an antiphon. 

Overcome by the sultriness of the hour, the men of 
the guard — who were never permitted to change their 
position, who never knelt at prayers, and never rose to 
chant or sing — were, most of them, in semi-slumber as the 
last dreadful word fell on their ears. 
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The first thing taught a oonvict-guard was to be readj 
to fire in an instant ; the last thing taught him was to be 
ready to fire at any instant ; all intermediate instructions 
trended from the one point to the other. The whole duty 
of the soldier to Queen and Country was summed up in the 
one phrase : ** Be ready, aye ready — to fire." When on 
guard there was to be no break in the subtle telegraphic 
line which linked the ear and the trigger-finger. 

Had the men been fully awake the majority of them 
would still have fired ; they might have seen no reason for 
the command, and still they would have fired ; it was not 
theirs to " reason why." 

Half-asleep, as most were, no sooner had the fatal 
syllable been uttered than their trained nerves gave forth a 
grim, mechanic reply — and sixty-three out of eighty 
muskets belched forth the Divine pity upon certain helpless 
prisoners and captives, and made of the house of God a 
shambles. 

Yes, Divine pity ! The phrase is repeated, and with 
reverence. It was an act of the truest mercy, that volley ; 
although they " broke " Lieutenant Budgeon for giving the 
command, and flogged at the lialberts seventeen men for 
disobeying it. It was merciful in this : that it sent eleven 
men out of the world at once, and some others a few hours 
later, who, in all human probability, would have perpe- 
trated terrible crimes in order to achieve the death which 
came to them unsought and from the plenitude of the 
Divine Love on the Special Comhi«ssion Sunday, of 
November, 184 — . 

When Budgeon was court-martialled at Hobart Town 
(Vane, senior captain of the Onety-Oneth's, was president 
of the court), he had no defence to offer, except that he had 
fallen asleep, and, in his dream, had revived the memory of 
the attack of D Gang on the picnic-party. To this the 
words ** women, children, and pity," used by the clergyman. 
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must have connected themselves — as actually passing 
events so curiously do with dream-phenomena — and, under 
the vivid impression that the convicts were in revolt, he 
a,t once made the death-dealing exclamation. Of course, 
the defence was no defence at all — it rather heightened the 
crime — for, in the president's words, " it was exceedingly 
shameful for an officer to fall asleep when on guard." 
Budgeon was accordingly cashiered from the army with 
every form of ignominy. But the System found a billet 
for him as Superintendent of Ross Probation Station, vice 
Angus promoted to Port Arthur 
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THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 



II. -SPINNING THE HEMP- 



The Special Commission began its session on the Monday 
morning at 10 o'clock, and concluded by the pronounce- 
ment of the sentences at eight o'clock on the Saturday 
evening. Three distinct accounts of that Assize, during 
which Justice not only did not weep but did not even 
breathe — she was simply non-existent — are before us as we 
write. Each account is independent of the others ; appar- 
ently none of the writers knew that others were also noting 
the proceedings. Least of all did Special Commissioner 
Gaythorpe — ass, nincompoop and potent magistrate, sus- 
pect — as he sat on his dais, endowed with unexaggerable 
imbecility and the dread powers of High Justice, and 
twiddling with his nerveless fingers the pen with which he 
usurped the functions of the Creator — giving to this man 
life, and to that death — least of all, be it said, did he 
suspect that there were three men in his thronged court 
who were doing their best to save him from the oblivion 
which in his case would have been so merciful. A military 
officer, a clergyman, and a convict — the last being one 
Barber, formerly solicitor, alleged forger and assured hero, 
whose history is the bitterest satire on British Institutions 
or British Justice ever conceived — all preserved records of 
that fatal Assize 
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The picture, as drawn by these three men, we do not 
propose to reproduce here. A humane generation would 
not tolerate the outrage on its feelings that would be 
involved in a plain, unvarnished report of the Commission 
proceedings. All that we may venture to do is to produce 
an occasional vignette from the general design as sketched 
by the three hands. 

Monday morning, 9th November, 184 — . The court- 
house, a building erected by Major Foveaux, of the " Rum- 
selling Corps '^ and odorous memory, was under repair, and 
the large building known indiscriminately as the Ration- 
house and Butcher's shop — an adjunct to the stores, and 
the place where the rations were weighed and distributed 
to the coi)ks — was appropriated to the purposes of the Com- 
mission. How the Weird Sisters of Fate must have 
chuckled as Commandant Scragge ordered the erection of 
the Commissioner's dais on the spot usually occupied by 
the butcher's block ! 

To this temporary Palace of Justice wended, at 9*45 
a.m., a procession across the Grassplot. Twenty soldiers 
in the van preceded a dozen of the Island police, good- 
conduct " lifers " every man Jack of them, in their neat 
uniform of blue jean jackets, white ducks, and cabbage-tree 
hats. Six javelin-men, temporary appointments from short- 
termed prisoners, came next. Then the State-coach, with 
the Commissioner, duly robed and wigged, the Attorney- 
General, similarly adorned, and Civil Commandant Scragge. 
You could not find anywhere more distinguished samples 
of officialdom ; together they formed one of the most 
lustrous gems in Her Majesty's Crown Following the 
equipage marched the humbler instruments of the System 
— Parson Ford and Superintendent Darrell, the Superin- 
tendent of the Cascades and the Storekeeper, Drs. Grocott 
and M'Phail. And, bringing up the rear, a full company 
of military and more prisoners temporarily acting as 

H 
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auxiliaries to the Establishment. Chaplain Taylor was not 
present. He had not yet returned from the graveyard by 
the beach where he had been occupied in reading prayers 
over the eleven men shot down in the Chapel on the 
previous day. 

As the procession passed by the flagstaff which arose 
from the middle of the (Jrassplot, and from which was 
flapping lazily the " Meteor flag of England," a flourish on 
a bugle sounded from the soldiers' barracks. 

" Why, surely," drawled Mr. Archibald Julian Gay- 
thorpe, the Special Commissioner, " that is the old * Roast 
Beef ! ' Gad, now, that's curious ! " 

**What, 'your Hcmour?" respectfully asked Mr. 
Scrag^e. Mr. Scragge was particularly respectful to the 
Commissioner, in whose power it was to do the C.C. a good 
turn (or the reverse) in his report. 

" That tune, now ! Fancy hearing the Roast Beef of 
Old England in a prison — ha ! ha ! — twenty thousand miles 
away from the old land ! " 

** Oh, it'll be the bugler practising the special mess-call. 
Wednesday's to be guest night with the officers' mess — in 
your honour, you know, sir — and I needn't remind you that 
the second call on guest-nights is the dear old * Roast 
Beef,' " said the Commandant. 

'*Gad, I remember now," quoth Mr. Gaythorpe, "A 
great lark I had once over that same * call,' by the way. 

" Yes ? " said Mr. Scragge, prepared beforehand to 
smile at the narrative. 

" Yes, a regular jolly lark it was. I was at Oxford, 
you know, and was sent down — not expelled, ha ! ha ! but 
just rusticated for a year — got into some trouble over a girl 
who kept a chocolate-shop on the High, and the jade kicked 
up a fuss — used to come to my rooms and make a row. So 
the dons heard of it, and sent me down, as if they'd never 
done that sort o' thing themselves" — 
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" Ah ! very good ! " laughed Mr. Scragge. 

" Well, my people were living near a garrison town, 
and, of course, having nothing to do, I was a good deal 
with the fellows of the regiment. I was asked to mess 
once or twice. The last time I went early, intending to 
dress in the rooms of one of the chaps. Well, I dressed, 
and was strolling by the quarters (the first bugle had just 
gone) when the bugler passed by to blow the second call — 
the * Roast Beef.' So I asked him to go and tell Lieutenant 
Irvine I was waiting. The fellow hesitated for a moment 
— was on duty, he said : so I tipped him a shilling, and 
said I'd hold his bugle. Anyway, he went, and what do 
you think I did ? " 

"Can't say, I'm sure," said Mr. Scragge. 

" Oh, I just ran into the nearest room and hid the 
bugle. Fellow came out, couldn't find me, of course, nor his 
bugle ; couldn't find, either, another bugle with the special 
fixings. You know they blow the old tune on bugles with 
— what do you call it ? — chromatic attachments, I think's 
the term. So he blew it, or tried to blow it, on an old 
trumpet — bungled the air, of course, couldn't do the 
flourishes — and made a devil of a mess of it. It was pro- 
perly a me^s-tune, that was, ha ! ha ! " 

The Commandant laughed heartily at the Commis- 
sioner's miserable pun. The Attorney-General asked dryly : 
" And what about the bugler ? Sent to the halberts, I 
suppose, and presented with a dozen lashes ? " 

"No," said his Honor the Commissioner. "Not so 
bad as that, by George ! They kept him in barracks for a 
week, though. Lord ! It must been great fun to have seen 
the man's face when he came back and couldn't find either 
me or his bugle. I was deuced sorry I missed that ! " 

" I don't doubt you were," said Mr. Attorney Waring. 
Into ^Ir. Waring's brain had already entered the suspicion 
that perlKi|)s Archibald Julian Gaythorpe, Esq., of the 
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Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, was not the fittest person te 
hold a commission to do justice as between the Queen's 
Majesty and the sixty or so prisoners waiting trial at the 
Butcher's Shop. 

The bugler was still blowing when the Crier of the 
Court — Barber, before referred to — demanded silence. 
Amid a hush of expectancy, His Honor the Special Com- 
missioner took his seat, and, fc^llowing a memorandum as to 
the order of procedure drawn up by Mr. Scragge — called 
upon Clerk of Arraigns Sutherland to read his commission. 

This was done, and the Bloody Assize of Norfolk 
Island was declared open for its business of slaughter. Of 
course, the matter wasn't put in so blunt a way, but that 
was doubtless due to a natural delicacy on the part of the 
Crown. Even tlie Inquisition indulged in euphemism ; 
and just as it called its torture-chamber the " Apartment 
of Intern »ffation," and its roasting at the stake an auto da 
f^y so did Her Majesty's Government, in authorising the 
establishment of a shambles at Norfolk Island, entitle its 
measure to that end "An Act to appoint a Special Com- 
mission to judicially try criminal offenders." Wonderfully 
sensitive the System was, at times, of the feelings of its 
subjects ! 



II. 

Monday afternoon. The reading over of the indict- 
ments, which was begun as soon as the Court was consti- 
tuted, was concluded. Fifty-seven prisoners were arraigned, 
of whom nine pleaded guilty, although they were warned 
by the Attorney-General — not by the Court — that, their 
offences being capital, they were simply noosing the ropes 
round their own necks. One by one, they told him they 
were quite aware of the fact ; that it, indeed, was the very 
purpose for which they were there. 
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"Wot," as one of the wretches put it with respect to 
himself, "did'e (Mr. Attorney) think 'e (the prisoner at the 
bar) 'ad been up to his little game for, if it wasn't to get 
^ung 1 Was 'e (Mr. Attorney) fool *nuff to s'pose that 'e 
{prisoner) was a-goin* to put himsel' to th' trouble of killin' 
gang-constable Dickens, if 'e 'ad nothink else in view but a 
longer time under nigger-driver Darrell yonder, and '' 

Here the Attorney-General, not the Court — the Court 
was apparently counting the flies on the rafters — ordered 
the Clerk of Arraigns to accept the plea, and motioned the 
prison-constables to remove the fellow with the other eight 
to await sentence. 

With these nine we have nothing to do here. They 
were very ordinary offenders, killers of warders, fellow- 
gangers, and so on. We shall be present at their hanging 
shortly, but in the meantime may dismiss them. 

The prisoners pleading " not guilty " numbered 48. 
The bulk of these were the members of D Gang, or the 
tramway-team, concerned in the dmeute which had occurred 
on the evening of the Commandant's Picnic-party. . With 
them were arraigned two or three other convicts suspected 
of being parties to the plot. The trial of the gangers and 
Knatchbull for mutiny and conspiracy to murder was to be 
the piece de resistance of the week's banquet of blood. 

You remember Tappin ? Tappin the member of D 
gang, who had foiled the conspiracy, who had saved the 
lives (at the eminent risk of losing his own) of the Com- 
mandant and his guests, and the scores of other lives which 
would have bean sacrificed had the convicts gained posses- 
sion of the Island. Tappin, the English ex-Mayor I Well, 
Tappin was indicted as one of the conspirators. It was all 
very well his interfering at the eleventh hour, but then why 
didn't he report the plot in advance ? 

You also remember Knatchbull — John Knatchbull, 
former Post-Captain in his Majesty's navy ? Knatchbull 
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the arch- villain, who had plotted the conspiracy? Well,. 
KnatchbuU was also indicted. But he was quite easy in 
his mind, was this elegant expert in crime. Life had still 
some attractions for him, and would never cease to be 
attractive while it yielded him opportunities to scheme and 
betray. And he had determined not to hang this time. 
He had a little document in his possesssion which he was. 
quite sure would prevent that undesirable consummation 
to his career. Tappin and KnatchbuU were not ranged 
with the others in the dock. Their lives would not 
have been safe in the menacing company of their fellow 
conspirators. They stood by themselves, with a soldier 
between them. 

After the business of the indictments, the jurymen 
were sworn in. Here the first hitch in the proceedings 
occurred. The gentlemen available for the jury were one 
short of tho required number of five. 

Duih N.S.W. and V.D.L. at this time enjoyed that 
inestinial)le blessing, a Jury Lfiw, which protected even the 
humblest citizen from being hanged, except with the con- 
sent of twelve of his peers. As, in the nature of things, 
there was virtually no civil population on Norfolk Island 
from which to select a jury, the Special Commissioners had, 
by Act of Legislative Council, been authorised to fall back 
on the old expedient of a panel of military officers. 

Unfortunately, Lieutenant Budgeon, for his share in 
the chapel tragedy, had been placed under arrest by Major 
Atchison, and his confinement to barracks had limited the 
officers who could be drawn as jurors to the number of four. 
The Magor-Commanding was exempted by regulation, and 
besides, military duties would absorb his attention while 
his subordinates were trying the prisoners. Thus the senior- 
captain, the junior-captain, Lieutenant Browning and 
Ensign Chick, the last a new arrival from Hobart Town,, 
were left to constitute a jury. 
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Scragge, the Chief commandant, who, of courso, con- 
trolled the procedure, tried to solve the difficulty by 
soliciting the Major to free Budgeon from arrest. " It'll 
stop the proceedings, I*m afraid, Major, if you don't. I 
can't go to trial with a jury of only four. After all, the 
chapel business was purely accidental." 

Now tlie Major was like the majority of military 
officers. They hated the System, till they were given remu- 
nerative positions on the Civil side ! At present, belonging 
purely to the Military Establishment, the Major had no 
hesitation in poking a little fun at the Civil authorities. 

" What is the annual expenditure per head on your 
convict strength, Scragge ? " 

"About X13," replied the C.C., wondering what the 
question had to do with the jury difficulty. 

"Eleven times 13 equals 143," said the Major, "Yes. 
terday's affair saves you XI 43 per annum, Scragge, as it 
took eleven men off your ration-sheet ; but it cost my side 
money." 

" I don't understand how," rejoined the C.C. suddenly. 

" Sixty-three rounds of cartridge were fired off, weren't 
they ? " quoth the Major, pleasantly. " Now, if I didn't 
put Budgeon under arrest for falling asleep on duty, I 
should be compelled to do so, for wasting Her Majesty's 
ammunition. No, I can't let him out, and you must do the 
best you can for a juror. You can hang 'em as well with 
four as with five, Scragge. I shouldn't have thought 
you were the man to be troubled with a punctilio of that 
kind." 

The Commandant glared, but thought, after all, that 
the suggestion was not a bad one. Why shouldn't a jury 
of four do ? 

Possibly the panel would have been confined to four, 
had not Counsellor Jock, a regular gallows-lawyer, been one 
of the 1) Gangers at the bar. 
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The case of conspiracy was the first called for formal 
trial, and the alleged conspirators were aiTaigned at once. 
" Lumping the lot " would save so much time ! The four 
jurors were sworn, and the Clerk of Arraigns demanded 
from the prisoners liow they pleaded. Fix)m about forty 
throats came a hoarse ** Not guilty ! " Fix)m one (that of 
Jock) " I refuse to plead ; " Three — Tappin, Knatclibull, 
and another — had not opened their mouths. 

** Who declines to plead ? " asked the Clerk. 

" Me — John Saunders. I Siiy, yer 'Oner, yer must hev 
a jury o' foive." 

His Honor the Commissioner looked at the Attorney- 
General for guidance. How could it be expected that he 
should, unassisted, settle points like that ? 

The Attorney-General whispered to Mr. Scragge ; 
then : 

"The Commandant informs me, your Honor, that no 
more than four jurors can be obtained. I submit we can 
proceed in that case." 

"No, yer can't. I objec' ; 'tain't legul" ejaculated 
the Counsellor. "If ole Scragge, there, wants to 'ang uz, 
let Im do it legally. I don' min' so Ion's ev'rythink's done 
legally, an' in onler." 

" Your Honor, T ask for the protection of the Court," 
cried Commandant Scragge. " If this prisoner is allowed 
to outrage me in this way unrebuked by the Court, the 
whole IsL'ind will be in revolt to-morrow." 

"Oh_ah— to be sure!" said the Court. "What 
would you suggest, Mr. Scragge ? " 

" To have him gagged — I know the fellow, your Honor 
— he'll make my life unbearable with his tongue, and will 
interrupt the Court." 

"Well, Scraggie," grinned Jock, "if I do make yer 
loife unbear'ble, ain't it only wot yerv'e done to mine ?" 

After the latter grossly insubordinate observation, 
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there was but one thing to be done. John Saunders, alias 

^* Counsellor Jock," was gagged in open Court Outside 

the Union Jack waved, and in its flauntin£^ boasted of the 

omnipresence of British Justice. Outside, in the deep 
gullies of Mount Pitt, were still lingering echoes of the 

mid-day salute which had been fired in honor of the Prince 

of Wales' Birthday. Inside, a Court of Justice, conducted 

by authority of Her Majesty's Commission. Inside, one of 

Her Majesty's subjects on trial for his life — gagged ! Not 

figuratively gagged, please you, as many a man had been 

before, and has been since, by ignorance of the forms of 

law, but literally and actually gagged with six inches of 

iron piping. 

Hardly had the excitement caused by this mode of 
deciding points of law — if took eight police to fix the tube 
— settled into quiet, before the Rev. Theophilus Ford sug- 
gested a solution of the difficulty. 

'* I think, your Honor, if you would accept me as a 
juror, the prisoners won't object." 

" Mr. Ford ! " exclaimed Chaplain Taylor, terribly 
shocked. 

"Oh, never mind, Chapl'n," grinned Johnson, leader 
of D Gang. " If the Parson wishes, let him. He's been 
beak, an' const'ble, and now if he's jury, there'll only be 
two more billets for him to fill — flogger an' Jack Ketch." 

And Parson Ford was sworn in as fifth juror. The 
Court then adjourned till next day. 



111. 

Tuesday, 10th November. The Attorney-General 
opened the case at length against the conspirators, and then 
the evidence for the Crown was taken. The material testi- 
mony was of the circumstantial and inferential order, and 
not direct. The fact that the D Gangers had simultan- 
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eously loosened their hold on the chains to which were 
attached the trucks containing the Commandant and his 
guests, and had thus endangered the lives of the party, 
was sworn to. Such validity as the evidence possessed 
rested on this point, which was proved by Drs. Grocott 
and M'Phail. 

Two convict wardsraen of D Gang were put forward 
to swear they had overheard the Gangers plotting. 

In the enforced silence of Counsellor Jock, whose 
blistered jaws were again distended by the gag, Johnson 
cross-examined the last witnesses. Prisoners had been 
cited to appear at the Court of Special Commission, tvith 
tlieir couiisel, but a citation in these terms was merely one 
of the System's little jokes. Excepting Mr. Attorney, the 
nearest available lawyer was 1200 miles distant. The 
prison population included two or three ex-barristers and 
several solicitors, but as their names were not on the 
current London Law List they would not be permitted to 
practise. British Justice ever demanded that the robes of 
its officers should be immaculate. 

" Yer know, don't yer 1 " Johnson asked of Wardsman 
No. 1, " thet D Gangers are all * Ringers ' ?" 

The man replied affirmatively. 

" Yer know, too, don't yer, thet * Ringers ' never talk 
*bout their little games when anybody's by who's not one o* 
th'sosi'ty?" 

"I b'lieve so," said the Wardsman, who, the "Coun- 
sellor " being "shut up," had reckoned upon going without 
cross-examination. 

" Well, are you a * Ringer ' 1 " 

For the man to have said "yes" would have been to put 
himself down as a participator in the crime who had turned 
Queen's Evidence, and he would thus have exposed himself 
to a death more fearful than the gallows. To be Queen's 
Evidence was to become a Ishmael of Ishmaels, and to have 
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raised against him every felon hand on the Island. 

On the other hand, were he to deny membership of 
the organisation, it would be an admission that he had 
lied when he testified to overhearing the plot. This much 
was known of the " Ring " : Its leaders never met for 
" business " without setting guards and pickets. No man 
who was not a "Ringer" could get, without detection, 
within 20 feet of the spot where the principal demons 
were brewing their hell-broth, and dying the death to 
which the Ring doomed all who spied upon their pro- 
ceedings. 

The witness remained silent, and nothing would induce 
him to reply to another interrogatory from Johnson. At 
last he was ordered to stand down. A salvo of groans rose 
from the prisoners. 

His co-perjurer, having deposed with great fulness of 
detail to the conversation which he swore he had heard, 
was asked two questions only by D Gang leader. 

" When did yer hear me a-plottin' wi' Gooch and Jock 
Saunders ? How long afore th' picnic was it ? " 

" Tuesday afore th' picnic," said Wardman No. 2 — one 
Chuckem — stolidly. He was prepared for the question. 

" Wot time ? " 

"Afore breakfast." 

Johnson said that was all. His fellow-prisoners looked 
disappointed. It was just as easy to prove this witness a 
liar as the former, and yet their leader hadn't done so. 
They could not understand it ! 

Not for long, however, were they left in doubt. 

Johnson's policy was made clear to them the next 
morning when the case for the defence — ^save the mark ! — 
was entered open. 

IV. 

Wednesday. Saunders was without his gag when the 
court opened. Nevertheless, speech was impossible to him, 
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60 swollen were his tongue and lips. " Three or four hours 
of the tube-gag inflicted exquisite torture," once said Bishop 
Wilson " The Counsellor " had had nearly 48 hours of it. 
But, thank Heaven ! British law never tolerated torture! 

Each of the prisoners in alphabetical order was called 
in for his defence. Had they any witnesses to call ? Most 
shook their heads, others looked at Johnson, Tappin, 
Knatchbull, and a fourth, whose name has not come down 
to us, cried ** Yes ! " 

" You • witnesses ? " cried the Clerk to Johnson. *' Super. 
Darrell." " Yours ?" to Tappin. *'Mr. Scragge and Mr. 
Taylor." 

** Yours?" to Knatchbull. "Civil Commandant 
"Scragge." 

We should say here that it was only under pressure 
from the military officers that Knatchbull was charged 
with the crime at all. He had not been present when the 
trucks dashed down the incline, but one of the officers had 
got some inkling of the truth, and had threatened that if 
Scragge did not indict Knatchbull, he would refer the 
matter to Hobart Town. 

" Yours ? " to the fourth man, whose name has not been 
recorded. 

" God ! " answered the fellow — not reverently, not 
sadly, but jeeringly. A terrible cacchination, every accent 
a blasphemy, went up from the dock. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Darrell, Super, at Longridge, was examined by John- 
son. Respectful unto politeness was the manner of the 
Demon's questions. 

" When a man at Longridge Barracks wants to see th' 
doctor, sir, what time does he report sick ? " 

" Your Honor, I object," said Mr. Attorney. "This 
question can have no relevancy to the charge." 

" You'll withdraw thet objecshun. Attorney, or else 
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th* Ring^l vote your death ! " There was an unmitigable- 
defiance and certainty in Johnson's words, and Mr. Waring 
turned pale. 

Perhaps the only men who, knowing what the Ring 
was, did not fear it, were Mr. Darrell and Chaplain Taylar. 
One secret of the awe it inspired was that it never issued 
a fiat in public without its being obeyed, the instrument of 
obedience often projecting itself from the most unlikely 
quarter. 

The objection was not pressed, and Mr. Darrell 
answered, "six o'clock in the morning." 

**When does D Gang breakfast?" 

"Seven o'clock." 

" Then a pris'ner wantin' to see th' croaker 'ud be at 
Outer Shed at seven o'clock, and not at breakfast?" 
Reluctantly, Mr. Darrell, who now understood the drift of 
the question, said "Yes." 

" Then, if Convict- Wardsman Chuckem was waitin' to* 
see th' doc, he'd not be at breakfast, 'ud he ? " 

" No ! " 

"Now, Mr. Darrell, sir, where's your list o' men 
waitin' to see th' croaker on Tuesday afore the picnic ? " 

" The book's at Longridge. I didn't know you 
wanted it." 

" I ax th' Cort to 'journ till thet book is got," said 
Johnson, with a glint of devilry in his eye. 

" I don't think I can," said His Honor the Special 
Commissioner; "ah — the case has taken — ah — too much 
time already, you know. You should have given notice to 
produce, prisoner." 

" Not me, sir ; I know a dodge better'n thet. I wasn't 
a-goin' to give Mr. Darrell time to alter th' book. Yer see, 
yer 'Onor, I knows Darrell, an' I knows the System." Sa 
saying, he opened his jacket, and from the bosom of his 
shirt drew the book labelled " Men waiting Doctor's cally' 
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which Super. Darrell thought was in his rack at Long- 
ridge. How Johnson had obtained it no one could say j 
but there it was. His application for an adjournment was 
part of the jest. 

"Now, Super," said Johnson, sternly, handing the 
witness the book, " Wasn't Chuckem a-waitin' to see the 
doctor, thet Tuesday ? " 

" He was." 

Mr. Chuckem, in short, oelng a liar, and with all the 
liar's proverbial brevity of memory, had forgotten that he had 
reported sick, but Johnson remembered the circumstance. 

Even the Special Commission couldn't accept 
Chuckem's evidence after Johnson had driven home his 
point. 

Johnson addressed the Court. Eloquent in the 
vocabulary of the gaol, with an ample command of 
gallows-rhetoric, with flashes of Voltairean satire lighting 
up a phrase here and there, with an occasional gush of 
fierce invective drowning his utterance, he spoke for an 
hour. Spoke, in fact, till the Court (acting on a pencilled 
note sent by Rev. Juror Ford — "The jury are feeling 
tired, your Honor ") gave him five minutes to conclude. 

" So yer see, yer 'Onor," he said, as he finished, "thet 
there ain't no conspiracy. There ain't been proved no 
collushun. The Crown evidunse as 'ud hev proved 
coUushun broke down. All thet th' croakers proved was 
thet we all drop'd our rope an' th' chain at th' same time. 
Wot's thet worth ? It's not as if they'd heard a word o' 
command to let go an' us all obey it ? An', look 'ere, sir — th' 
trucks were so heavy loaded, thet day, thet goin' down 'ill, 
sir, they ran 'way from us. Includin' th' waggons th' 
tramway-team is supposed to pull only four ton. But there 
was more'n thet " 

" If your Honor thinks the point of any importance, 
I'll call fresh evidence to show that the weight of the trucks 
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was lass than usual," said Mr. Attorney. 

" Certainly, Mr. Attorney," exclaimed the Court (who 
was dozing). 

" Yes, there was more'n four ton. There was ole 
Scragge there — he's a ton o' virtue himself an' a ton o* 
intellek besides ; then, there was ole Grocott — a whole ton 
o* lamin', sir, an' a ton o' pomposity, also. Thet's four 
ton. There was little McPhail — a full half-hunderd o* 
nothink, an' th' ladies a ton o' b'uty each on 'em, 'cept ol' 
Scraggy's sister, an' she had two ton o* hugliness all to her 
own cheek. How many ton's thet, yer 'Onor ? " laughed 
the wretch. 



V. 

Thursday, the farce proceeded. Ribaldry in the 
dock, drowsy imbecility on the Bench, played their 
parts splendidly. Outside, a thousand voices of earth, and 
sea, and sky, telling of the glory of God and the witchery 
of His handiwork in physical nature ; and inside. Death 
playing dice with Justice, their counters human lives. 

It came to KnatchbuU's turn to be put on his defence. 

'* I submit, your Honor, there is no case against me." 
Indeed there was not. Not a word had been said in 
evidence to show this wretch's part in the conspiracy. 
Commandant Scragge had taken care of that. 

When Scragge had set Knatchbull to prepare for the 
picnic, he had <]fiveu him this pass, never thinking, of 
course, Knatchbull would use it for any other purpose : — 

Office of the Civil Commandant, 

Sep., 184—. 
John Knatchbull, The prisoner named in the margin is permitted 
per Asia (2) No. at lar^e, and to have access to all wards and 
3219 K(^"K8i for a purpose known to the Connnandant. 

(Siif ned) Edgar E. ScuAoas, 

C. C. 
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When the emeute failed, and Knatchbull's share in it had 
leaked out, he had told Scragge with unmistakeable plain- 
ness : " If I am indicted, sir, my defence will be that I 
planned the outbreak by your orders, and I will produce 
your pass in proof. *A purpose known to the Com- 
mandant ' — what is that, sir. but the preparation of a plot 
and its betrayal ? " 

Scragge had no objection to a trap being set for prisoners,, 
but to be accused of ordering one to be laid was a different 
thing, so, failing to procure the return of the document 
from Knatchbull, he had arranged that though he could 
not prevent Cap*n John from being indicted, yet the case 
should fall to the ground. 

When it beojime plain to the rest of the prisoners on 
trial that Knatciibull would escape the fate that was 
palpably overshadowing them, they became maddened. 
They did not fear death ; they were defending the charge 
more for the sake of excitement than from any other 
motive ; but Knatchbull, notoriously, was afraid to die, and 
they would have died a score of times to ensure his dying 
before them so that they might gloat on his agony. Moved 
by a common impulse when Gooch tried to strike Elnatch- 
bull from behind the dock-railing, they lifted him over the 
bars, and in a second Gooch's fingers were knotted round 
Knatchbull's throat. Cap'n John had never been so near 

his end as he was the moment before the guards released 
him. 

All through the golden summer's day from ten to five 
o'clock the D Gangers were addressing the Court. A score 
and more of speeches ; some mere repetitions of Johnson's,, 
others ornate with obscene blooms of a decidedly original 
fashion, filled the dreary hours. The soldiers who guarded 
the Butcher's Shop seemed, to the inflamed imagination of 
Chaplain Taylor, a vidette on the outskirts of Hell. Once,. 
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twice, thrice had he gone to the door, as though to 
remind himself by a view of the sky, that there was still 
a Heaven to aspire to — for his faith wavered as his senses 
sickened 



VL 

On the Friday morning they had so far progressed that 
only Tappin and two or three others remained to address 
the Court. Tappin called the Civil Commandant as a 
witness. 

Scragge went to the box and said before he was sworn : 
"I don't see that any evidence I can give will do the 
prisoner any good." 

" 1^11 chance that," said Tappin. " You know I saved 
the trucks from going down hill, at the risk of my life ? "" 
A groan from the dock. 

" I know you stopped the trucks," said the C.C, with 
a measured insolence, as if the other element of the question 
was unworthy of notice. 

A hiss from the dock. The D Gangers might hate 
Tappin as the man whose heroism had deprived them of 
their revenge ; but they could not hide from themselves, 
the heroic character of the deed. 

Now came a question that shocked even the Court. 

"You have my conditional pardon in your posses* 
sion ? " 

The witness stared, flushed an angry red — wondering 
in his mind how the prisoner knew — and stammered : 
" Yes." 

" When did it arrive here?" 

" When ? " (The witness had recovered his self- 
possession). "Why, by the last brig. But I could not 
issue it pending your trial for this offence." 

I 
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" You lie ! " said Tappin. " My pardon arrived the 
trip before last. Liar — thief — ^you stole my liberty ! My 
pardon was in your possession before I was put into D 
Gang — before I became a devil. You didn't know — 111 
admit — but why? You were too drunk to open your 
despatches. Stand down." Stung by the convict's words 
into a madness that could not articulate, but could only 
froth at the mouth, the Commandant blindly obeyed. 

"Mr. Taylor," called Tappin, and the Chaplain went 
into the box. 

"Mr. Taylor," asked Tappin, "would you mind 
deposing to what you told me in hospital ? " 

Briefly, Mr. Taylor said he had received by the last 
brig (trip No. 39) a letter from recently-discharged Convict 

Zedekiah X , No. 6006, enclosing a copy of the 

HoBABT Town Gazette of 7th August, announcing the 
granting of a C.P. to W. E. Tappin, No. 18,969, per 
Governor Ready, and stating that the writer had seen the 
pardon among the despatches received by the brig, trip 
No. 37. 

This convict. No. 6006, it was discovered at a later 
date, while engaged as a writer or clerk to the Com- 
mandant, had procured access to the Commandant's papers 
while the latter was absent on the occasion of his picnic ; 
and had taken advantage of the opportunity to substitute 
his own name for that of one Edward Hogan in an " Order 
for Discharge." In pursuance of the Order thus fraudu- 
lently altered, he had been discharged, and forwarded to 
Hobart Town by the previous trip (No. 38) of the brig. 

Great was the sensation caused by the Chaplain's 
evidence. Scragge, who had apparently lost all discretion, 
shrieked out, when he heard it : " It's a lie ! It's a put-up 
thing between the d parson and his pet Tappin." 

Chaplain Taylor said : "It was not my intention to 
have the letter read, but I will now hand it to the Court." 
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" I don't think this has anything to do with the case," 
s^d Parson Ford from the jury-box. 

Mr. Attorney-General Waring, however, interposed 
with a grave dignity. "It is for me to object, or his 
Honor. (His Honor was meritoriously doing his best to 
keep awake). The point is of importance. If the Pardon 
was here before the date of the offence charged in the 
indictment, and the offence was committed with a view to 
obtain the freedom illegally withheld, I question much 
whether the charge will stand. I may now say that I have 
a distinct recollection of the Pardon to Tappin being 
registered in Executive early in August ; and the document 
should have arrived here anterior to the date of the 
alleged crime. With your Honor's permission I shall 
withdraw the charge against Tappin, pending submission 
of the circumstances to the Chief Justice." 

A rolling cheer from the dock, and cries of " Scraggy, 
there's a knock for you, ole pal !*' " Hello, Com'dant, how 
d'ye feel arter thet stiff'ner ? " and so on. 

Order was restored. The Commissioner, voting the 
whole thing " a demmed bore," was smacking his lips in 
anticipation over the cool claret waiting in the ante-room 
and was about to adjourn when — 

" Yer ain't called my Witness," exclaimed the name- 
less prisoner. " Call on God, and arsk Him what He thinks 
o' this 'ere bisness." Then, changing his tone from a jeer 
to a bitter sincerity, and flinging his arms out to the length 
of the straps which held them to his waist-iron, he cried : 
" God, O Great God ! If Thou art here, answer ! What 
thinkest Thou of this ? " 

His gesture, in the intensity of its passion, was like 
the swaying of a sceptre. The room hushed into tragic 
silence. Every man held his breath as though waiting a 
response to the invocation. 

For half a minute there was no sound heard, and 
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then Chaplain Taylor, bending his head on his chair-arm, 
sobbed heart-brokenlj. 



VII. 



Saturday wound up the awful week. There was a 
shameful — no, a shameless — attempt at a summing-up on 
the conspiracy case. Prompted now by the Attorney- 
General and Parson Ford, the Special Commissioner some- 
how got through his task, at the conclusion of which he 
directed the jury to acquit the prisoner Knatchbull. 
Then, before the verdict of guilty on the great charge was 
announced, three other cases involving the capital penalty 
were heard, as was also the remainder of the record, con- 
sisting of a few paltry offences, such as assaults and 
robberies. One of the capital cases was the charge against 
Edward Hogan for the murder of a co-worker in the 
bricklayers' gang. Hogan was the prisoner whose order 
for discharge had been altered by Prison- Writer Convict 
No. 6006 to secure his own release. At the time he com- 
mitted the murder, he should have been at liberty. Of 
course the Court was not aware of this circumstance, and 
Hogan was convicted. In all probability the result would 
have been the same had the Court known of the fraudulent 

deprivation of his freedom. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The sentences were pronounced after nightfall. The 
Court had adjourned while the Special Commissioner, the 
Attorney-General, the jurors — and Mr. Scragge ! — con- 
sulted as to the respective penalties. Twenty were left for 
death. Tappin's case was reserved for the decision of the 
Chief Justice. 

^ While the deliberations were being proceeded with. 
Superintendent Darrell took Johnson out and gave him 25 
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lashes for " having a volume of official reports illegally in 
fais possession." 

" Darrell, yer might as well hev made it fifty, ole 
man," gasped Johnson, as he was hustled back into the 
dock, after flogging. "This lot brings my score up to 
nineteen-hunderd-an*-seventy-five. *Nother twenty-five 'ud 
hev made th' count an even two thousan*. Yer last 
chance's gone, Darrell, for I 'ang on Monday.** 
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THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 



IIL-KNOTTIXa THE ROPE. 



The Rev. Thomas Taylor, B.A., Protestant Chaplain of the 
Penal Establishment, Norfolk Island, had some curious 
notions. One of them was to keep pasted on a wall of his 
study a sheet of paper on which he had neatly printed with 
his pen these words : 

" Before the Throne of Zeus," says Hesiod, " Dike 
weeps whenever the earthly judge decides wrongly." 

Underneath this quotation he had written in his 
ordinary handwriting this sentence : 

" No wonder^ then, sculptors represent Justice tvith 
hound eyes. She has gone weeping blind" 

Below this, again, he had jotted down a long series of 
dates. Against each date he had put a word — generally a 
man's name, to serve as a memory-peg. It was thiis he 
kept a succinct record of the more unjust sentences pro- 
nounced on the Island by Summary or Superior Court 
jurisdiction. 

On the Saturday evening on which the Special Com- 
mission concluded its sittings, Mr. Taylor, as soon as the 
prisoners were removed, went straight from the Temporary 
Court House, alias the Butcher's Shop, to his study. 

Hearing his footstep on the verandah, where the 
moonlight was playing hide-and-seek with the shadows cast 
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by the trellis, Mrs. Taylor, who was waiting for him in her 
sitting-room, called out : " Tea is ready, dear.*' 

* I'll be with you presently," he replied. " I am 
simply completing my list." As he laid down his pen, after 
inscribing an addition to the paper attached to the wall, 
he murmured to himself : "I may draw a line now. To- 
day is the climax. Justice will weep no more after to-day, 
for the fount of her tears will have dried up.'' 

And he took his ruler and a pencil, and traced a thick 
stroke under his final entry, which read : — 

14th November, 184 — . Special Comtniiision (GaythorpeX Arraignments, 57 ; 
acquittals, 9. Convictions— Death, 20 ; death recorded, 3 : life, 7 ; ten years, 5 ; 
four years, 12. Tappin's case was reserved for the Chief Justice. 

The parson underscored Tappin's name — doubly under- 
scored it, as though otherwise he might forget the special 
fact which it was his wish to remember. He went into the 
pleasant room where his wife was waiting for him. As 
she turned up the lamp she watched his face. Through 
its pallor, like that of the moonlight, glared a great pain ; 
he clasped his hands as he craved a blessing on the food, 
and he let them remain clasped so long that she grew 
alarmed. 

" Are you ill, dear ? " she asked, at last. 

"No," he replied, looking up, "not ill, but pained 
— wearied — puzzled — puzzled that such things are per- 
mitted to be. Twenty — ^great Grod 1 Twenty ! — are to 
hang on Monday morning at nine o'clock ! " 

He glanced at his watch and then continued : — 

"In 35 hours and 20 minutes 20 men hang — hang — 
homg ! And I am their pastor — their spiritual father, 
responsible for them to God ! '' 

He placed his head on the table, and his misery wrung 
a moan from him. 

Mrs. Taylor was a good woman and anything but a 
commonplace worn in, and her husband's tenderness had 
stood between her and the petrifying influences of the 
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System. Still, there was something of the conventional 
in her nature, and it must have been this element that 
prompted her next observation. Your good woman is so 
fearful of new paths that for anything to have been done 
before is to confer a kind of sanctity both on the deed and 
its do3r. Stifling her own sensation of horror at his news, 
she tried to relieve him of part of his burden. 

"I can't understand, dear," she said, "why you should 
bs so much affected. Many clergymen have had similar 
responsibilities ." 

" The Law and the System took care of that ! " bitterly 
interjected Mr. Taylor. 

"And they did not break down,*' his wife wont on. 
" You know what you often say in the pulpit — * The back 
is strengthened to the burden.* " 

" Yes, yes ! " he answered her, with a sad impatience. 
" So it is ; and I'll get through the work somehow — to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Scragge, at least. But it's not myself 
I'm thinking of, God knows ! It's the men — the twenty I 
To think of them going before their Maker and their Judge 
as they are — sin-stained, crime-stained, hardened of heart, 
reprobate of conscience — blaspheming the Deity, cursing 
their fellow-men, or jesting and jeering with gibes on their 
lips that are viler than curses — oh, 'tis terrible' ! " 

His wife had never seen him so moved. She thought 
to soothe him with the little tricks of manner and speech 
that womanhood calls to its aid when it wishes to calm the 
irritation of its mankind. 

She rose, and passed her arm round his neck. 

" Dear," she said softly, " don't take it so much to 
heart ! It's not even as though there was no one to help 
you in preparing these poor men for — ^for Monday. There 
is Father M*Indoe, you know, and Mr. Ford " 

The Rev. Mr Taylor, not being altogether a saint, had 
more than once during their wedded existence answered 
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his wife rather rudely, but he had never acted roughly 
towards her, or used in her presence coarse language. 

Judge, therefore, of her surprise, when he, rising, flung 
off her arm, and not so much said as shouted : 

" Damn Mr. Ford ! " 

• • • • 

Seeing his wife's astonishment and sorrow very plainly 
written on her features, the Chaplain stopped in his walk 
up and down the room. 

" I am very sorry, Mary, that I forgot myself. I beg 
your pardon — but my nerves are unstrung. Strange, isn't 
it (here he laughed hysterically) that I'm unstrung because 
they're to be w/)strung." 

"Tom! "said his wife, greatly pained and alarmed. 
" Tom ! " 

"Yes, dear, I'm wrong, I know — T shouldn't pun on 
such a thing, should I ? But I'm going to turn over a new 
leaf — I'm not going to feel any more — I'm going to harden 
— I'm going to be faithful and subservient to the System, 
like — like my senior, Ford." 

" Tom ! " once more reproachfully exclaimed Mrs. 
Taylor. 

" Oh, yes, I am, Mary. I shall model myself in future 
•on Brother Ford ; good man, Brother Ford — most useful 
man. Brother Ford. Is there a juror short ? Brother 
Ford will act with pleasure ! Does the Attorney-General 
rstumble for want of a precedent? Brother Ford will 
furnish one ! Is the Commissioner in doubt as to the law ? 
Brother Ford, from the jury-box, settles the point, with 
the assurance of a Lord Chief Justice ! Does the Clerk of 
Arraigns bungle in an indictment ? Brother Ford is at his 
elbow with a correction ! Is a prisoner's record faulty f 
Brother Ford supplies a material omission from the 
treasures of his memory — says the prisoner at the bar 
killed a woman in Hobart Town nine years ago— record 
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sajs nothing — Brother Ford asks from the jury-box, 
prisoner at the bar, dicln*t he ? — prisoner at the bar replies- 
yes ! Oh, most useful man, Ford ! He'll assist me with 
the last Communion of the Condemned — and then, perhaps,, 
offer to assist the hangman — perhaps be one of the hang- 
men, for they^l want two on Monday, will Brother Ford ! " 

" Tom ! are you mad ? " 

" No, dear — not mad ; at least I don't think so. 
Parson Ford isn't mad, and the System adores him, and 
I'm going to follow his example. I will get another 
hundred pounds a year when I'm like him — 'increment of 
salary to the Rev. Thomas Taylor, B.A., for hardening his 
heart, one hundred pounds! ' that would read well in the- 
annual report, wouldn't it dear ? Ha ! Ha ! No, I'm not 
mad — I have been — I'm getting sane now. I shall not 
fight the System any longer ; I'll knock under, as the — 
men — say. The System's — beaten — me." 

Whether it was the System, or whether it was physical 
weakness, that had defeated Mr. Taylor, we can't say ; but 
he had no sooner spoken the last words than he fell to the 
floor — not merely beaten, indeed, but completely " knocked 
out." His utterance had been getting thicker and less- 
intelligible to his wife's shocked ears, and as his speech 
grew more incoherent, his walk had changed from a slide- 
to a stagger, which was suddenly arrested by his fall. 

Half-an-hour subsequently. Dr. Grocott pronounced 
him to be suffering from brain-fever. During the preceding- 
week the Chaplain had been subjected to an intense 
physical and mental strain, first by the tragedy in the- 
chapel and then by the proceedings of the Special Commis- 
sion. The awful scenes which had characterised the 
session, with their ghastly prologue, had the' effect of 
breaking away the last link that held an already over- 
taxed constitution to health and sanity. 

To this circumstance it was that the Condemned, or,. 
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rather, such of them as were Protestants, were indebted 
for that most precious of privileges — the attendance of 
Senior Chaplain the Rev. Theophilus Ford on them during 
their last hours. 



11. 

It was something, let us tell you, for a " Black 
Norfolker " to have Parson Ford's ministrations. It was a 
distinction by virtue of rarity, for the rare is, or should be, 
always precious. Not that the Senior Chaplain's attend- 
ance at these little affairs of ceremony was a rare event — 
not at all ; for, up to the year of which we write, Parson 
Ford had been present at upwards of four hundred 
" swingingjj," as he termed them. Like his great namesake 
and distant connection, the celebrated Ordinary of New- 
gate, he enjoyed within his own sphere a monopoly of the 
gallows. 

That sphere, however, was at Hobart Town and its 

neighbouring convict-stations, and so constantly pressing 

were his duties there that he had never previously spared 

the time for a trip to the Island. To tell the truth, the 
Senior Chaplain could never absent himself from his 

accustomed corner of the Vineyard without coming under 
the influence of an uneasy feeling that things would go 
wrong in the Capital. It was as though he suspected that 
a criminal who had the misfortune to be hanged while he 
was away would receive but a cold welcome from the door- 
guard of Hades. Fortunately, however, for his health's 
sake and the equanimity of his temper, the consideration 
suggested itself that when visiting the Island the Loss of 
the Condemned in Hobart Town would be the Gain of the 
Condemned at Norfolk. The latter would have him if the 
former had him not. And so it was that when Chaplain 
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Taylor broke down, his senior was ready at a moment's 
notice to take his place. 

He preached to the Condemned on the Sunday morn- 
ing. Fifteen of them listened to him ; the other fiye 
doomed to die were Roman Catholics, and were at that 
moment in sobbing penitence before Father M^Indoe. It 
was very impressive, that discourse, and on the whole in 
very gcMxl taste — for Parson Ford, that is. The chief fault 
that such of his auditors as were principally concerned with 
its application found in it was that it had not been specially 
written for the occasion. 

As they stood in the Chapel corridor waiting for the 
word to moye ofl' to the condemned cells, whence the 
majority of them, perhaps all (for it was not yet known 
whether any would be reprieved) would never emerge 
except on to the gallows, they discussed the discourse. 

" Well," said Gooch, "as th* ole man ain't 'ad so big a 
job as this afore, I did think he'd hev taken some trouble 
over it, but I'm danged if it ain't th' same ole stuff as he 
shelled out the day afore I was 'preeved (reprieved) in '38.*' 

" Yes," said Martin Cash, " I remember." Bushranger 
Cash was wearing his 471b. irons that day: his Sunday suit, 
as he called them, for they were never put on him except 
when he was taken to chapel. His ordinary irons scaled at 
forty pounds, but, doubtless to aid his devotions, an addi- 
tional half-stone was locked on him on chapel-days. (You 
can see the Sunday-suit in Oscott Museum, near Birming- 
ham, England, any day you may happen to be in the neigh- 
bourhood. Bishop Wilson took them home to show a 
committee of the House of Commons — meddlesome fellow, 
that Bishop.) " I remember," repeated Cash ; " I was one 
of the crew that time, warn't I, Goochy ? " 

" Yer was. Cash, lad," said Gooch. " They 'preeved 
you same time as me." 

" Yes," rejoined the once mighty 'ranger, meditatively; 
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** yes, they 'preeved me — I never 'ad no luck at alL I 'orter 
been worked orf years an' years ago. Three times ordered 
to be scragged an' never scragged onst ! Drew the straw 
onst, too, an' the sneak funked.* Never 'ad no luck since 
I stuck up thet 'ooman Cons'tushun 'ill an' rob'd *er of 'er 
fawney.t Boys" — here he spoke with mock earnestness, 
as though he were some venerable preacher, beseeching 
innocent young souls not to wander from the paths they 
should tread — " Boys, as sure as ye rob a 'ooman ye'U 'ave 
bad luck, and 'tickerly if you rob 'er of 'er fawney. Don't* 
ye never, boys — else ye'U 'ave bad luck." 

They mimicked his solemnity as they severally assured 
him " by their honour," " by their 'davy (affidavit)," and 
by sundry other standards of asseveration that they would 
never — no, never — do such a thing. And as all Martin's, 
auditors were on the " coffin-list '•' for next day, their pro- 
mise had an unusually good chance of fulfilment. 

The conversation of the callous wretches was rudely 
interrupted by Under-gaoler-and-Turnkey Tuff. " March ! " 
cried that gentle pluralist as he jangled his keys. The 
soldier guard, who had grounded their muskets, now 
brought them to the "ready," and at the point of the 
bayonet the Condemned were ushered to their cells. Four 
prisoners and a convict-constable went into each of the 
9-feet-by-3 compartments. Civil Commandant Scragge 
did not like straw-drawing ; statements having reference 
to that pernicious practice looked so bad in the Annual 
Report ; and as an obstacle to any of the Condemned 
cheating the Law, he had installed a constable in each 



* " Drew the straw."— Three men, tired of life, would get togrether, and, by 
drawing straws of various lengths, decide which of the three was to murder one of 
the others, and thus secure ** liberty " for the lot— for the murderer and the 
witness would be hanged — the latter as an accessory. The victim waa said to 
"draw the straw." Occasionally, but rarely, the man who drew the longrat 
straw, and was thereby selected as the murderer, ** funked " the awful task. The 
straw-drawinsr ceremony is said to have occurred nearly forty times at NorfollB 
Island. 

t ** Fawney " — Wedding-ring. 
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cell. Which was very unfortunate, sometimes, for the 
constables. 

Into the cell wherein Richard Johnson, John Saunders, 
and Gooch were hustled was also forced, shrinkingly, Con- 
vict-constable Chuckem. This was the fellow who had 
sworn falsely against the D Gangers on their trial, and 
whose perjury — as yet unpunished — had been exposed by 
Johnson. 

" Please, Mr. Tuff — sir," gasped the trembling rogue, 
" I wasn't with this lot afore chapel — I was with Cash, sir, 
and his — '* 

" Go in there, I tell you," said Tuff, with an oath, "or 
you shall go to D Gang — there'll be a heap of vacancies 
there arter to-morrow. Go in, I say !" And the turnkey 
slammed the door. 

" There'll be murder here, there will I" cried the craven, 
through the grating of the door. 

Tliere was. 



III. 

" Coffin-list " was due with the tea at four o'clock. 
That is to say, the final list. At that hour Scragge would 
wait on the Condemned and notify such of them as it was 
not intended to liang that a reprieve had been granted in 
their cases. The prerogative of mercy, after a Court of 
Special Commission, was exercised by the Special Commis- 
sioner, the Civil Commandant, and the Military Com- 
mandant in conjunction. There was no time to refer the 
capital sentences to his Excellency at Hobart Town had 
there been any inclination to do so, for the Imperial Act 
passed in the reign of the Fourth William, which extended 
the interval between the passing of the sentence and the 
execution, was not, at this period, used at Norfolk Island. 
Consequently the death-sentences passed by the Commission 
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were reviewed by substantially the same body that ordained 
them in the first instance. 

Justice had doomed 20 men to die, but to adopt the 
words of Portia — " Mercy was above the sceptred sway of 
Justice," on this occasion. No more than 18 were to be 
executed. 

The conclave of doom was held immediately after 
forenoon chapel. Naturally the Special Commissioner and 
C.C. desired the sentences to stand as they were. What 
was the use of all the preliminaries if they were to be 
revised ? 

The Military Commandant, Major Atchison, was, how- 
ever, firm. He would not consent to an execution which 
was to " break the record." 

" Nineteen men have been hanged before in the old 
colony on one morning, but never more. I'll not consent 
to have my name attached to a warrant for any greater 
number. I have no ambition to top the list." 

" Oh, I don't mind," blustered Scragge, "and I think 
you're wrong. Major. I think they hung 20 once in Sydney. 
But we'll ask Parson Ford — he'll be sure to know. He's 
got all this sort of thing at his fingers' ends." 

So Parson Ford was sent for, and came in due course. 

" Parson," said the Civil Commandant, " You're a 
regular * Criminal Calendar ' in breeches — ^you'll excuse the 
term." 

The Senior Chaplain bowed at the compliment, and 
intimated that he was at the service of the authorities. 

" Well," pursued the C.C, " the Major here is a 
little squpamish as to executing a full score at once." 

"A full score for string instruments ! " was the 
recondite pun here interjected by the jocular Special 
Commissioner. 

" Ha, ha ! Very good," laughed Scragge. 

" Look here, Gaythorpe, it's a dem'd shame — apologis- 
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ing to you, Chaplain — to joke on such matters. It may 
seem all right for you gentlemen of Law and Civil Order 
to treat 'em so flippantly, but to me it is no laughing 
business to hang twenty fellows, perhaps half of whom 
have been made what they are by the System." 

The Major, as we have elsewhere hinted, didn't like 
the System. It was he, indeed, who, later, urged Bishop 
Wilson to make that famous trip " Home," which did so 
much to injure It. His outburst on the present occasion 
would have led to a pretty quarrel had not Chaplain Ford 
intervened. 

** Gentlemen, gentlemen !" he cried, in the suave tones 
of the professional peacemaker, "this sort of thing is — ah — 
not quite the thing, you know, on Sunday. Now, pray tell 
me in what way I can be of service to you ? " 

" What is the biggest number of men hanged at one 
time in the colonies, can you tell us, Mr. Ford V* queried 
the C.C., in savage accents. " Major Atchison says no 
more than nineteen have been hanged at one time. I say 
more have." 

" I'm a/raid (placing an apologetic stress on the word) 
that the Major's right," said the Chaplain, who was more 
desirous of supporting the Civil Commandant than the 
Military. " The largest number top'd off hitherto was one 
day in August of '21, when nineteen were executed simul- 
taneously in George-street, Sydney. But we should surpass 
that to-morrow." 

" I'll be hanged if you will ! " rudely interrupted the 
Major, rising. 

" That'll make 21, in that case," joked the Commis- 
sioner. 

" I was about to say when the Major interrupted me, ' 
complacently continued the parson, " provided you did not 
issue reprieves." 

" But reprieves shall be issued," said the Military Com- 
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mandant excitedly. " I won't hang 20 — I won't even 
hang 19 — I'll consent to 18, but no more. So you can 
make your choice, Mr. Scragge — I suppose you've got a 
favourite or two among the wretches ? " 

The C.C. apparently did not notice the concluding 
sneer. All he said was, that if they were to execute 18 
only, Martin Cash should be reprieved. He'd heard, 
he said, that that notorious criminal had actually wagered 
his boots that he'd be hanged this time. He'd like to dis- 
appoint him, he would. That would cause Cash to lose the 
wager, and then he'd make him go for six months without 
any boots. Wagering Government property, indeed ! He'd 
teach Mr. Cash a lesson. By the time Mr. Cash had done 
a stretch in D Gang without boots he'd have learnt not to 
bet with what didn't belong to him. And so on. And so on. 

Mr. Commissioner Gaythorpe was shocked at this, 
revelation of the ex-bushranger's depravity, and was quite 
willing to accept the suggestion. 

" And if you'll take my advice, Mr. Scragge, you'll 
reprieve that Saunders also. My officers have begun to 
think it won't do them any good if it gets known down at 
Hobart Town that they found a man guilty who wore the 
tube-gag during his trial. And I must say I agree with 
them. ViUiers, of the Onetyths, won't like it, I know." 
Colonel Villiers, of the Onety-Oneths, was Colonel-Com- 
manding in V.D.L., and the Norfolk Island detachment of 
the 50th Regiment was therefore under his control. He 
had indulged a mortal hatred of the System since it had. 
flogged and killed Captain Egerton of his regiment. 

The Civil Commandant, not caring for any more fuss, 
adopted the suggestion. It was quite immaterial to him, 
he said, who was the second man. And so it was decided. 

" I am very glad," said Parson Ford, as he and the 
Commissioner were crossing the Grassplot to lunch at 
Government House — " I am reaUy pleased that your Honor 
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has not reprieved that hardened wretch who called God as a 
witness in the Court last week. It was too blasphemous 
altogether ! " 

" Yes," rejoined Mr. Commissioner Gaythorpe, "that 
was very bad. But for my part, I don't see why the Maj(^ 
should have been so punctilious. If youVe got to hang 18, 
you might just as well hang 20 — so far as I can s«e, it's 
only postponing the business a little for the other two." 

" That is so," said the Minister of the Gospel. " But'> 
— oh, what a devoutness breathed in these sighing accents t 
— " it gives the two so much the longer an opportunity for 
repentance. I only hope Brother Taylor, when he recovers 
will make the most of it, in the interests of their salvation !'' 

" A thought has just struck me," exclaimed Mr. 
Gaythorpe. " Gad ! Pity it didn't occur to me before we 
rose. We couldn't have a better example than the old 
country, could we ? " 

** No," replied the Parson, " certainly not! " 

" Well, they've hanged more than 20 in one day in 
London, I'll be bound, and if it's right there, it can't be 
wrong here. Strange, now, we didn't think of that 
precedent ! *' 

" Pardon me," said Ford, " but I think the largest — 
ah — transaction of the kind that has taken place for 60 
years was at Newgate, in January, '89, when 19 of the 
London rioters were — ah — swung-off. You see, we couldn't 
go furfher back than 1788. The precedent wouldn't apply. 
The glorious old flag didn't wave here before." 

" But," persisted his Honor the Special Commissioner 
** I distinctly remember Warren, Q.C. — Diary of a Late 
Physician Warren, you know — telling us at a circuit dinner 
— only time I went on circuit, by Jove ! — these rascals of 
attorneys wouldn't brief me, so gave it up — ha ! ha ! — I 
remember old Warren said he was once at a Newgate 
Condemned sermon, when 60 prisoners sat with their feet 
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on. their coffins. So, you see, if they'd gone so far as to 
give the men their shells, they'd be bound to hang them.*' 
" Well," reflected the Chaplain, " there may be a pre- 
cedent for hanging twenty, but I am not acquainted with 
it. Anyhow, it's too late now. You've decided to reprieve 
two." 



IV. 

Shortly before four o'clock, Mr. Scragge passed to the 
^ol. Parson Ford accompanied him. Turnkey Tuff" re- 
ceived them. Turnkey Tuff saluted, and said respectfully 
to his chief, " May I ask how many, sir V 

" Only eighteen," snorted the O.C. " We shall have 
to hang 'em in batches, eh. Tuff? " 

" As you please, sir," answered the functionary. " Shall 
I send for the executioner ? " 

Scragge nodding, the death-man was sent for. The 
•C.C. and the parson moved towards the permanent gallows. 

" Why not drop 'em all at once, Mr. Scragge 1 " ques- 
tioned the Chaplain. 

" I d^n't think the beam's strong enough," rejoined 
Mr. Scragge. 

Ford, Senior Chaplain, scanned the tarred beam with 
the eye of a connoisseur. " Oh," he made answer, " I don't 
doubt it'll do, Mr. ScFagge. You know, sir, I've had a 
little experience in these matters, and I certainly think it 
will serve for the eighteen. I am sure, indeed, that twenty 
^ould die comfortably here together." 

The Commandant would doubtless have decided to 
liave " dropped 'em all at once," but for the executioner — 
one SomeBs. Somers was diffident. 

"Please, Mr. Scragge and your Rev'rence, T don't 
think as I can do it neat — leastways not th' eighteen, sir, 
(to wunst. I 'udn't care to tackle more'n six at a time." 
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And ;is, ill spite of pressure, he stuck to his resolve- 
he possessed the true artist's appreciation of a neat finish to 
his work, did Haiiguiaii Homers, and hated anything like » 
bungle — it was ordered to be "sixes." 

" AVot bout 'sis tan ts, sir?" Mr. Scragge was reminded' 
by the Finishing Schoolmaster of the Law. 

"Ah, yes, I was forgetting. Tuff, call for volunteers 
from the Settlement-yard only — not at Longridge or Cas- 
cades — at tea-time. Two'll be wanted — try the young 
hands, Tuff, the young hands and short-termers. They'll 
have no prejudices in favour of the swingers." 

" And the payment, sir ? " 

" Oh, the usual thing, of course. Six figs of tobacco 

and four ounces rum down, and a ticket when the brig 

comes back." 

♦ * * ♦ 

There were 22 applications for the billet of assistant- 
hangman. The ticket-of-leave was the inducement, of 
course. What wouldn't some men do to obtain a passport 
from Hell ? And yet the appeal for volunteers was made 
to over 400 men ! 

Executioner Somers was sent for to make the selection 
of his assistants. It was an embarrass de choix, and he did 
not care to pick out his men. To have done that would 
have occasioned ill-feeling among the rejected, and not for 
worlds would Hangman Somers have hurt the sensibilities 
of the candidates. 

Tuff was about to suggest putting the names of the- 
22 in a cap and drawing two, when a happy thought struck 
Mr. Somers. He was a Pembrokeshire man, and there still 
lingered in his brain a recollection of one of the counting- 
out rhymes which boys use in picking sides. So he chanted 
the old "romass'' of his country : — 

Onethery, twothery, aokeryan 
BibtaU, bobtaU, kiddlinff jan, 
Hanim Scarum, Josey Maruin» 
Chiddo I 
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Up and down the line he went, 800 contemptuous and 
scornful eyes watching him as he touched a man with 
extended forefinger at each word and told one to fall 
out at every repetition of " Chiddo ?" Up and down till 
two were left. An eloquent groan volleyed round the 
couple as they followed their preceptor ; but it was not so 
eloquent a sound as the hiss which, accompanying a rocking 
vibration of the mass, marked the swallowing up of the 20 
by the ranks of their comrades. 

The twenty had made their bid for freedom — and had 
failed ; and now they were to know the retribution which 
always waits on failure and defeat. Vce Victis ! Woe to 
the conquered ! This is the universal cry ; but never has 
it so intolerable an anguish as when shrieked by the Con- 
quered themselves in the ears of such of their own number 
as Fate acquaints with a deeper shame than burdens the 
majority. 

Another pip on the die — and the gamester would have 
retrieved past ruin and gained new fortune ! Another 
place to the right or left in the rank (thought each of the 
twenty), would have meant Freedom ! The one chance of 
a lifetime — and such a lifetime ! — had gone for them. 
Twelve months hence, perhaps, another such opportunity 
would present itself, but in twelve months where would 
they be ? As likely as not in the condemned cells them- 
selves. So thought each of the twenty as the darts of his 
comrades' ridicule played about him. Each cursed his luck ' 



V. 

There are, however, different kinds of luck. When 
Oomniandant Scracjge and Parson Ford left the gallows, 
they passsed to where the *' swingers " were waiting the 
Arrival of the *• coffin-list." With them went Tuff and a 
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junior turnkey, the last bearing pencil and paper. Fol* 
lowing the British precedents so justly esteemed by Mr. 
Commissioner Gaythorpe, the Condemned were allowed to 
order their own breakfast for the fatal day, and it was the 
junior turnkey *s duty to note the bill-of-fare. 

The compartments occupied by the doomed men opened 
on the one corridor. At the entrance to this were grouped, 
as the Commandant came up, several warders and soldiers, 
all evidently under considerable excitement. 

" Chuckem's killed, sir," said a warder, saluting. 
** Convict Constable Chuckem — killed in No. 18 by John- 
son, Gooch, and Saunders ! " 

"Phew!" whistled the CO. He turned to the 
Chaplain, and remarked : " Lucky, isn't it, we reprieved 
Saunders ? WeVe got him to try now. If we hadn't, we 
wouldn't have had a soul to indict for this affair ! " Then 
he asked for particulars. None of the group knew any- 
thing except that Johnson had called through the grating 
that they had " paid Chuckem off" for bearing false witness 
in Court. The officers couldn't get into the cell, pending 
Tuff's arrival with the keys. 

Scragge moved down the corridor towards No. 18. 
A voice from No. 16 hailed him. " Hello, Mr. Scragge, 
you ain't taken my order, sir. Fried eggs and bacon, 
please, sir, and coffee " — 

** Oh, is that you, Cash ? " queried the CO., stopping 
in his walk, and peering into the face which blocked-up 
the grating of No. 16. "But you're not goin' to swing 
my man yet. Plain hominy for you in the morning." 

" Wot, sir, yer don't mean as how yer've 'preeved 
me?" 

" Tliiit's just what I do mean, Martin. You've lost 
your boots," chuckled the Commandant. 

" Well, I'm !' exclaimed Cash, despondingly. " I 

never 'ad no luck — no, never. Yer might 'a done me a 
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good turn, pa'son — ye and me's ole fren's. Yer might 'a 
put me on th' cotfin-list. I'd a done as much for ye, sir." 

No. 17 was occupied by three of the Catholic Con- 
demned. Father Mclndoe stood before the door. " You'll 
want all my lads to-morrow, Mr. Scragge?" he asked, 
sadly, bowing to Parson Ford. 

" Yes," said the C.C. " All ! What'll they take for 
breakfast ? " 

" You might give them a good meal to-night, Mr. 
Scragge, and to-morrow a cup of cdffee at seven o'clock. I 
perform mass at six o'clock, and they will not breakfast. 
But old Hogan has a special favour to ask you, sir. He 
is in No. 19." 

At No. 18, Scragge stopped. The grinning features 
of Johnson filled up the aperture. The Commandant 
questioned him : " Is this true, Johnson ? " 

There was no pretence on the ruflEian's part of 
ignorance as to what Scragge meant. " Yes, sir," he 
replied, '* we've done for Chuckem. An' speaking for 
myself, I can shake hands with old Ketch tol'rable 
'appy ! " 

" Happy, with this new crime on your conscience ! " 
ejaculated Parson Ford. " And one for which you can't 
be punished ! " Parson Ford never considered a crime 
could be repented of until it had been visited with its 
appointed legal penalty. 

" Yes, sir," rejoined Johnson, calmly. " I'll die now 
wi' only two thin's on my conshunce." 

" Come," said the Senior Chaplain, in his best eccle- 
siastical voice ; " come, Johnson, tell me what they are ? 
Confession is good for the soul, you know." 

*' If you'd like to know, then, it's jest this — thet I 
can't shake hands wi' Parson Taylor agen, an' thet I ain't 
killed Knatchbull. Anyhow, Knatchbull shan't live long, 
for th' Ring has sworn his death." 
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WKile this talk had been proceeding between Johnson 
and the Chaplain, Tuff threw open the cell-door, and went 
inside. Stopping at the extremity of the cell, over a 
huddled heap of something, he drew it into the corridor. 

Father Mclndoe covered his face. Even Parson Ford 
shuddered. But Scragge turned it over with his foot. 

** Tuff, see whose 'kerchief they've done it with," he 
ordered. 

" Mine ! " cried a deep voice from the recess of the 
cell, followed by the clanking of irons as the owner of the 
voice moved forward to the light. 

" You did it, Saunders ? " interrogated the Com- 
mandant. 

" We're in it, too," cried Johnson and Gooch together. 

" WeU, any one of you'll do to try," said Scragge, 
" but as we've already reprieved you. Counsellor Jock, 

you'll serve." 

" 'Preeved me ? " roared Saunders, " 'preeved me I 
Wot dy'e want a-'preevin' me fur 1 Yer can't 'preeve me 
leguUy — I ain't done nothink to desarve it ! It's too — 
bad — it's jest yer spite. Scraggy — yer wanter keep me 'ere 
a 'ole year a-waitin' trial." 

A word to Tuff, ordering the interment of Chuckem 
that evening — " we'll be busy enough to-morrow. Tuff, 
without this " — and Commandant Scragge passed on. If 
economy of time constitutes virtue, then was the System a 
very virtuous thing indeed. The System was not going to 
waste an unnecessary moment over so trifling an incident 
as the death of a convict-constable ; and so Turnkey Tuff's 
brutality in ordering Chuckem into the cell passed unre- 
buked. Which was the typical fate of a typical action. 
Uncommonly consistent with itself was the System. 

At No. 19, the C.C. halted once more. " The Father 
told me you want to see me, Hogan," were the words he 
sent through the bars. 
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"^ You remember Hogan, the victim of No. 6006's little 
loke — Hogan, whose discharge-order was appropriated 
by 6006 — Hogan, who, goaded to desperation by prodding 
bayonets and searing whips, drove his trowel between 
the shoulder-blades of a brother-ganger ? Well, this 
Hogan preferred his last request. What do you think it 
was? 

Simply that the Commandant would give him one of 
his own cigars. 

" Sure, and I ain't had no baccy in gaol, yer Honor. 
And I'm dyin' for a smoke or a chew, sir, and I'd loike a 
good 'un for th' last." 

To the honour of the System be it recorded that not only 
did Mr. Scragge withdraw from his pocket-case a really 
choice cheroot, but that Parson Ford tendered his snuff- 
box to poor, palsied Ned the Bricky, saying : — 

" Here, old man, take a pinch." There was never any 
nonsense about Parson Ford. Between him and Scragge 
they made old Hogan's last hours very happy. 

Half-an-hour later. Free Clerk Sutherland brought to 
Civil Commandant Scragge, as he sat on his verandah 
chatting with the Commissioner and Attorney-General 
Waring and watching the warm flush paling in the western 
sky, a paper. 

" This is what we call our coflin-list, Mr. Gaythorpe,'* 
said he, taking a gold pencil-case from his pocket and placing 
his initials at the foot of the sheet. " Would you like to 
look at it ?" 

" Certainly — I'm anxious to see how you manage 
everything here. It's a voucher, I suppose ?'* 

" It is now," replied tlie C.C. " My initials have 
made it so. Before, it was simply a special requisition." 

Shall we glance over Mr. Archibald Julian Gaythorpe's 
-flhoulder 1 This is a copy of the paper : — 
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H.M. PENAL ESTABLL<<HMENT, NORFOLK LSLAND 
SPECIAL REQUISITION. 



By Order of the C.C. Ihxie— 16th xYor., ISU-. 
No. 440. Checked— Joseph Sutherland. 
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Bacon 
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For use of Prisoners 
Cafiitally Sentenced by 
Special (DommiHsion. 

14/11A84-. 

Less 2 Reprieved. 



Jbi. c s. 
Signature of Ordering Officer. 
To the Storekeeper. 

" And do you mean," questioned the Special Commis- 
sioner, " that the System grants all these good things to 
the Condemned ? " 

"Yes," answered Mr. Scragge. " You observe that it 
gives them everything they wish for. Some of these 
fellows have never fed so well as they will to-morrow 
morning." 

" T should think not, indeed," was Mr. Gaythoi'pe's 
comment. "But why is this dated *16th?' To-day*s 
only the 15th." 

" Well, you see," said Mr. Scragge, "Sunday's not only 
a dies ncni, legally speaking, but we're compelled by Regu- 
lation to keep it holy. It wouldn't do for any of our papers 
to bear a Sunday's date — we'd get . a wigging from head- 
quarters if they did. Even our Sunday ration-sheets we 
date on Saturdays." 

" Ah, very proper," said Mr. Gaythorpe ; " very proper,, 
indeed." 
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"Storekeeper says weVe out of coffins, sir," here 
interjected Free Clerk Sutherland. " He had enough made 
last night to do for the 20 with what he had in stock, but 
old Kelly in hospital is dead, and No. 7531 at Longridge 
has also cleared out " 

"Well," said Scragge sharply, "two men have been 
reprieved, and that just makes the matter right." 

" But there's Chuckem, sir," the F.C. respectfully 
reminded the C.C. 

" Oh, yes ; bother the fellow ! Send to the carpenter, 
and tell him to put a man on. But I do hate Sunday 
work ! " 

There were many shades of piety about the System, 
if one liked to take the trouble to look for them. 



VI. 



Monday dawned. A cold, grey mist veiled the whole 
Island — an unusual circumstance — as though Nature 
marked her sense of the appropriate by donning a moist 
shroud, instead of the glistening, dewy lace-work with 
which she was wont to shawl herself on a November 
morning. 

The reveille rolled away from the Grassplot through 
the Settlement at five o'clock — half-an-hour earlier than 
usual — (it was to be a busy day), and called the dormitories 
into life, and the cells to death. 

It roused Chaplain Ford He hastily dressed, and 
went forth from Government House to the Gaol. He 
whistled as he went. 

It roused Father M*Indoe. He lay, folded in a cloak, 
on a stretcher in the Gaol-corridor, where he had lain down 
at three o'clock, worn out with agonising. Not for the 
souls of his " five lads " only had he struggled. His faith 
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and his pity had outleaped the poles of dogma, and the 
heretics in the other cells were granted a share in his 
orisons. 

It roused Mrs. Taylor. Not from sleep, for she had 
not slept that night, but from the physical lethargy into 
which she had fallen, wearied by her vigil by the side of 
her delirious husband's bed. She kissed him, and whisper- 
ing an instruction to a convict nurse, passed forth — also to 
the Gaol. Last night she had begged a favour from the 
Civil Commandant, and went now to act on it. 

It roused the whole Settlement — with some dozen 
exceptions — who were to be found among the Condemned. 

The doomed men had slept soundly. And when they 
woke, it was with flippant phrases on their lips. Death 
was stretching out his arms to these felons, grinning the 
while. But they would give him grin for grin. Fate bad 
played the game of dice with them and had won, because 
she used cogged dice. But what cared they ? They were 
going to take their defeat in good part ; they were going 
to *' die game ; " they were not going to die in their shoes, 
for they would cheat the System by kicking them off. 
And they furbished up their wits to make a good show. 
Each called to mind some gallows-epigram — some jest of 
the hemp — some Tyburn witticism — and resolved to fire it 
off at the spectators were ttey given half a chance. One 
meant to tell Parson Ford that he was confoundedly sorry 
to leave him behind, but would take his compliments to 
his reverence's father below ! Another rehearsed his final 
colloquy with Scragge, in which he was to tell the C.C. that 
he'd be sued for damages if the contract to hang him was 
not properly carried out. A third intended to suggest to 
the executioner that as butcher's-meat was bringing high 
prices in Sydney just then, it would pay to salt the bodies 
down, and export them to the old town. In a word, they 
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were determined to invoke the ribald spirits of the damned 

in advance 

But a woman's hand interposed, and closed the gates 

of time behind them softly and sacredly. 

* * * ♦ 

A great grief had communicated itself to Mrs. Taylor. 
As the tangle of her husband's brain unveiled itself in the 
delirium of fever she understood, for the first time, the 
depth of his solicitude for the doomed men. "The 
Twenty ! " he would cry, " Oh, the Twenty ! My God, have 
mercy ! " Between the cries, he would strive to rise so 
that he might go to them. He would be too late ; the 
death-bell was tolling — and God would require their souls 
at his hands ! And, worse than all, beneath the moaning 
and shrieking, panted an undertone of doubt, of which 
the subject was Parson Ford. 

Then she had been told that the Protestants among the 
Condemned flouted the Senior Chaplain, and would not 
hearken to him. 

So, after consulting with Father M*Indoe, she ob- 
tained Scragge's order to visit the Condemned on the 
Monday morning. 

She shared their last Communion with the thirteen in 
the chapel. Most of them had resolved to make the scene 
one to be never recalled save with torture by every one 
with the faintest quality of reverence ; to travesty it ; to 
insult the Cross itself ; to make the day unspeakable. 

But her presence shamed them. 

After the Blessing had been pronounced — was it to 
the fancy alone that Parson Ford's tones sounded less 
strident than before ] — she craved the Chaplain's permission 
to address the men. 

He wondered, but did not withhold it. 

With hands clenched on her throat as though to 
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strangle her sobs, and with tears in her voice and on her 
cheeks, she made her petition. 

" Men — brothers — you know my husband is lying ill — 
ill perhaps to death. But even in his sickness he is grieving 
over you. That is what I wish to tell you. And for his 
sake, for your own sake, for God's sake, let me ask you to 
heed what Chaplain Ford here tells you. O men, dear men 
— dear brothers — be good, be quiet, will you, on the — when 
the time comes " She stopped, sobbing. 

Johnson broke the silence. 

"We will, ma'am — we will. I did intend having 
some — fun- -but T won't now " 

" O, thank you, thank you ! " she cried, after another 
pause. " And now — goodbye ! " 

GiKK'h looked at the chapel clock. It wanted a few 
minutes to eight. " There's plenty of time, ma*am," said 
this hardened malefactor. " Read us somethink." 

She looked at Parson Ford. He nodded, kindly. 
Opening her prayer-book she turned to the psalms for the 
day, and from the first one read these verses : — 

() remeinlipr tiot our old sins, but have mercy upon U8, and that soon : for we 
art: come to }^reat misery. 

Help us, O Qod of our salvation, for the glory of Thy Name : O deliver us, uid 
be merciful unto our sins, for Thy Name's sake. 

O let the sorrowing sighing of the prisoners come before thee : according to 
the grcatncsa of Thy power, preserve thou those that are appointed to die. 

Johnson spoke again when she had concluded : 

"M.irm," he said, "we missed your organ-playing 
yes'day. Will ye play when we go out — yonder? We 
can hear it, marm." 

She promised. Tuff told a constable to go for the 
blower, and gave the order to the Condemned to march. 
Their breakfasts were waiting in the corridor, he said. 
(The tables were guarded by trebled rows of bayoneted 
muskets.) 

Mrs. Taylor went to the door. The first of the 
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clanking file — their irons had not yet been removed — 
thought she meant to shake hands. Instead, she put her 
hands on his shoulders, and, bending forward, kissed him. 
Amazed, he went on. 

One after another she sanctified with her lips, till Gooch 
and Johnson came, the last two. On them, likewise, she 
would have bestowed the imprint of her unsullied womanli- 
ness, when Johnson stopped her with upraised hand. 

"No, no," he muttered hoarsely. "Yer don' know 
•wot we did yes'day arternoon." 

It was quite true. Into the seclusion of the sick 
chamber the news of Chuckem's murder had not pene- 
iirated. 

*• What ? " she whispered — afi*righted at what she 
knew not. 

" We — killed — Chuckem, marm. Don' yer touch us — 
we ain't wuth it ! " 

She lived a year in the next moment, but she did not 
falter. To them, also, she ^ave the benison ctf her kiss. 

".Marm," Johnson murmured, "tell Kiiatchbull I 

furgive him." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

At 9 o'clock the first batch was hanged. At 9.20, the 
second. At 9.55, the third. 

A few minutes before 9, a sweet and low voluntary 
came through the open chapel-windows, like a zephyr's 
sigh. At 9.15, it had changed to the great "'Kyrie,' 
from Beethoven's " Mass in C." At 10 o'clock, a triumphal 
Gloria welcomed the rose-red spires that shot up from the 
East, and drove the mist away. 
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MAROONED ON THE GRUMMET. 



Kain in torrents, rain in sheets — and two hundred convicts 
out in the storm, and in "Church." Huddled together, 
with heads bent on their breasts so that their faces at least 
shall be protected from the deluge, they stand in the main 
barrack-yard as they have st«od for 30 minutes past, and 
will continue to stand for another 120 unless Heaven or it» 
Sarah Island representative inclines to mercy. And th& 
cutting, salt rain dashes upon them and soaks them through 
and through and leaves never a dry stitch among the lot, 

as they stand in " Church." 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

" Grand rain," remarks Captain Bankes, Commandant, 
as he chalks his cue in the billiard- room thrown out (at His- 
Majesty's expense) from the gable-end of Officers' Quarters. 

" Yes," rejoins Lieutenant Darrell, his opponent, as4ie 
asks Forger Joe, the marker, for the score and prepares for 
his shot ; " grand rain — *11 do a lot of good. It'll bring up 
that young wheat in No. Nine paddock splendidly." (He 
cannons.) " If we get a small harvest on that experimental 
crop I'd suggest — damn, what d'ye mean, pris'ner, coming 
in like that?" (He has missed his stroke.) "I've a good 
mind to give you twenty, sir, interfering with my stroke !" 
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The intruding convict-servant salutes and makes 
humble and trembling reply : " I knocked, sir, I did. 
Thought you told me to come in, sir. I came to tell you, 
sir, as Church was waitin'." 

" Oh, damn Church, and I don't believe you, prisoner. 
You didn't knock, and if you tell me so again I'll give you 
fifty for lying. Now, did you knock ?" 

The poor half-witted fool instantly impales himself 
upon the dilemma so ingeniously offered him by Lieutenant 
Darrell. 

" No, sir— I didn't knock." 

" Then why did you say you did ! You are a liar, 
then, are you? Come up for punishment to-morrow 
morning and evening — a * dozen ' each time. D'ye hear ?" 

The convict-servant retires, knowing he is wronged, 
and yet understanding, too, that he has blundered some- 
how. Lieutenant Darrell, whose turn it is for Muster and 
Church duty, throws down his cue grumbingly, and dons 
his belts. Captain Bankes, glancing through the window, 
resolves that he won't do inspection-rounds to-day. The 
grand rain shall not fall to-day upon the Just. It must 
content itself with the Unjust. 

" I won't inspect this morning, Darrell. Give 'em 
short Church and half the Regulations, and let ^ Com- 
plaints ' stand over. Come back quickly and we'll finish 
this game before lunch. What's the score, marker ? " 

" Forty — thirty-eight, sir," respectfully answers Forger 
Joe. *• And, beg pardon, Mr. Darrell, but Birch did knock, 
sir. I heard him." 

" What's that 1 What right have you to interfere ? 
Out to muster, my man, at once ! We don't own any 
favourites here, and don't permit shirking by the billiard- 
room fire when Church-parade's on." 

And out in the storm of rain and sleet, from his 
snuggery in the billiard-room, went Forger Joe. Though 

K 
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the outer world was bleak and damp, nevertheless Forger 
Joe should not have come to the resolution which he then 
and there did. If a man interferes on behalf of trutli and 
justice, he should not be surprised at receivin*j the reward 
customarily granted by society for such conduct. Those 
who bemoan the thorns of the martyr's crown should not 
commit the deeds which win for them a place in the 
martyrology. And Forger Joe, though he did not regret 
that he had made his interjection in the interest of billet- 
servant Birch, lamented in his heart the loss of the warm 
shelter in which he had expected to pass the Sunday. 

For, of course, you will have understood by this time 
that this particular day was Sunday. Intensely solicitous 
as the System was for the religious and moral development 
of its Children, it stands to reason that it could not spare 
time for prayers except on Sundays. And so devoted to 
duty were Messrs. Bankes and Darrell that by the time 
they got through their week-day round of supe!-\isio!i and 
chastisement, they were, as a rule, too weary even for 
billiards. Thus their combats with the cue were generally 
reserved for the Sabbath Day. 

Before muster and after lunch on Sundays, the click- 
click of the balls was wont to sound merrily from the 
square-roofed annexe to the barracks, and Forger Joe had 
been greatly envied by his brother-felons. The opportunity 
of witnessing pretty play between the superior officers of 
the Settlement was an inestimable privilege, to say nothing 
of the cigar-ends that Captain Bankes —not Darrell, you 
may be sure ! — was so forgetful about ; or of the circum- 
stance that the marker was ** free of muster." Not that 
he was exempted by regulation. That could hardly be, 
inasmuch as billiard-tables and markers were unknown to 
the King's Regulations. He was permitted to absent 
himself by grace of the Commandant or the Lieutenant. 
Which quality generally superseded the Regulations when 
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it was a matter of meeting the officer's convenience. 

No, Forger Joe did not feel pleased when, by the fiat 
of that Angel of Justice, Darrell, he was driven from the 
Paradise of the billiard-room to the outer world where 
there was gnashing of teeth and shaking of chilled limbs. 
And the devil coiled himself down into Joe's breast, and 
doubtless laughed gaily. 

The rheumatic tremors which had seized the majority 
of the " coQgregation " in " Church " momentarily gave 
place to a thrill of genuine excitement as they saw Joe 
emerge from the billiard-room and slouch over the soddened 
gravel to join them. 

" What's up 1 " went round in eager whispers. 
" Joe's in for it ! " And a score or two wretches instantly 
made up their minds to fill the markership, vice Joe, dis- 
missed, if they could. 



II. 

The muster began. Under the eaves of the narrow 
verandah stood a row of soldiers. Behind these the 
mustering Overseer, other subordinate officials, and that 
great man. Lieutenant Darrell. Out in the rain, the 
convicts. 

The rain plashed and splashed as the voices rang out 
in call and answer. By number, and name, and ship, was 
each convict called, and a simple " Here ! " from the man 
himself, when the man was present, constituted the 
response. When the man was not present, if his where- 
abouts were known, a warder answered for him. If they 
were unknown, then the presumption was that he had 
escaped, and " Absconded " would be pencilled against his 
name. 
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The absent prisoner might still be within Settlement 
boundaries ; he might be away on some officer's message, 
the answering warder being in ignorance of the fact ; he 
might actually be an absconder; but whatever was the 
occasion of his absence it would be all one in the result. 
Down would go " Absconded " opposite his name. 

Now at this period, and for years after, for that word 
to be placed over or against one's name was to be literally 
under sentence of death. 

The muster continued somewhat in this way : 

" Bond, John, 440, Asia ?"— " Here ! " 

«*Fulbert, Eric, 12,930, Marquis of Hastings?"— 
" Billet " (from the warder). 

"Gordon, Charles, 17,211, Pestonjee Bomanjee?" — 
" Gaol — condemned cell." 

" Irvine, William, 163, Ocean?"—" Gaol— Hospital." 
(Irvine was suffering a recovery from a flogging). 

" Jones, Robert, 9439, Sussex ? "— " Refractory cell, 
Grummet Island." 

" Judson, Joseph, 11,889, Royal Sovereign?" — No 
answer. Only a movement of heads. 

" Call him again," shouted Darrell. And once more, 
overbearing the rush and dash of the incessant rain, Joseph 
Judson's name was called. 

Again there was no answer. Again there was no 
sound except the falling rain and the rustle of heads 
craning and moving sideways to catch a glimpse of Forger 
Joe. 

" Call him the third time," said Darrell, " and if he 
fail to answer, report him as absconded." 

For the third time, in a still higher key, the Overseer 
uttered : "Judson, Joseph, 11,889, Royal Sovereign?" and 
still 'Joseph Judson, alias " Forger Joe," was mute. Unac- 
countably so ! One would think Joe really desired tt> 
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•entrust himself to the tender mercies and polite miniktrar 
tions* of Brother Dougherty, the Hobart Town hangman. 

" Joseph Judson, absconded," cried the Overseer, and 
turning to Lieutenant Darrell, he continued : "I report 
Joseph Judson, No. 11,889, ship Royal Sovereign, as 
absconded, sir. Usual instructions ? " 

" Usual instructions. Inform the guards. If the 
Absconder is found within the bounds, challenge once, and 
in default of immediate surrender, fire. If without the 
bounds, fire." 

" And then challenge,* said a voice in the felon-throng, 
^* Scarborough fashion ! "f 

" Who said that t " repeated Darrell. For reply, the! 
throng opened, and closed again, and Forger Joe, who had 
taken his place on the right wing, was now standing in the 
centre of the crowd. 

Darrell stepped into the front — out into the heavily- 
beating rain. His face bore the look which nearly every 
convict dreaded — the look of irresponsible power mad for 
the assertion of its rights and lustful of revenge ; such a 
look as John Price used to wear in the 'Forties and 'Fifties 
— as he wore the day he was killed at Williamstow'ii Pier. 

* This is not sarcasm. Do^herty, or Dougherty— the former spelling foIlowQ 
the Gazettb, the latter his death-warrant — was the most gentlemanly sf the many 
functionaries who, in the Australian provinces, have politely invited their fellow- 
creatures to step out and be hanged. One man round whose neck Dougherty had 
lust knotted the rope informed (after his reprieve on the scaffold) the late excel- 
lent T. J. Orouoh, of Hobart, that " a lady couldn't have done it nicer," apd this 
person's Judgment should be regarded as decisive, as on two former occasions he 
had been the recipient of delicate attentions from an executioner. It ia pleasinn; 
to know that first-hand testimony corroborates the statement of two distinguished 
historians, the Reverend John West and Mr. James Bonwick, respecting this useful 
and genial official. " There was no amateur gaiety m his (Dou<;herty's) mannec," 
writes Mr. West ; *• no harshness in his speech." And Mr. Bonwick says : ** It 
was his trade to give the lash and tie the last knot ; but he did tiie one with 
gentleness and the other with decent stHemnity. ... He sought to drown the 
remembrance of his professional duties in the cup of intoxication : the day follow- 
ing an execution he always spent in a drunken stupor. Disgusted with his trade, 
he contemplated retirement from public life ; Init the multiplicity of applications 
for his position restored his se^f -respect, and reconciled fain to the degradation of 
his ojffice." The italics are the present writer's, net Mr. Bonwick's Pougherty 
did eventually drop out of public life— suddenly. 

t " Scarborough fashion'* — First knock a man down, then bid him stand. 
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*' Who said that?'' Darrell asked again. And then 
a prisoner — one of the aspirants for Judson's billet — 
whimpered : " Forger Joe, sir." 

" Forger Joe ! " — ^the Lieutenant admirably simulated 
a start of surprise. " Forger Joe — Joseph Judson here ? 
Joseph Judson, the absconder? Ah, I see him!" With 
that, he drove himself, wedge-like, into the massed con- 
victs, and, seizing Joe by the collar of his coat, pulled him 
from their midst to the shelter of the ranged muskets. So 
rapid was the action — it seemed as thouc^h it had taken 
place between the falling of one rain-drop and of another — 
that the prisoners did not realise its happening till they 
saw Joe lying in the puddles by the soldiers' feet. 

" It was you, was it, Marker Joe ! " said the officer. 
" You found your voice, then, did you ? You couldn't 

answer the muster-call, though ! Don't you know, you 

fool, what your silence means ? Don't you know you're an 
absconder — condemned to death ! That's what you've got 
for sulking, my man ! " 

Forger Joe tried to rise. He was prostrate in a couple 
of inches of water, and the overflow from the eaves fell 
copiously upon him. At a signal from Lieutenant Darrell 
a couple of guards thrust him back with the butts of their 
muskets. 

" Keep him down ! " ordered Darrell ; " bayonet? 
to the ground, and. Overseer, proceed !" 

They finished the calling-over, Convict Judson cooling 
his temper the while in the puddles and underneath the 
steel-points. 

" Any complaints ? " called the Overseer. A dozen 
hands were thrust forth. 

" Complaints must wait till next week," said DarrelL 

Then they had prayers. 

For, you will remember, this little episode occurred in 
" Church." 
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ITT. 



Half-an-hour later Lieutenant Darrell reported to 
Captain Bankes, who was seated by the billiard-room fire 
reading from a twelve-month-old copy of the London 
Magazine. 

** Ah, Darrell, back?" 

« Y'sir. Report, sir ." 

" Oh, hang report. Just listen here. It's a letter 
from that fellow, Elia, to Judge Field. Delightfully 
rich ! Wonder how the 'Mancipists *11 like it !" And 
Captain Bankes, who was careful to keep up his reading 
in the interval of flogging prisoners, and who prided him- 
self equally upon his literary taste and his capacity for 
making the System pay, extracted the plums from Charles 
Lamb's communication to Barron Field. 

I cannot ima^ne to myself whereabout you are. . . . Sometime you 
teem to be in the Ha4s» of Thieves. I see Diooreues among you with his perpetual 
fruitless lantern. What must you be willing by this time to give for the sight of au 
honest man ! You must almost have forgotten how we look 

" That's deuced insulting to the Staff," said Darrell. 
** That damned scribbler forgets there are English gentle- 
men holding official positions in the colonies." 

Bankes went on : 

And tell me what your Sydneyites do ? Are they th*'hr*ng all day long ? 
Merciful Heaven ! what property oan stand against such a depredation I . . . 
Is there much difFerence to see between the son of a th**f, and the grandson ? or 
where does the taint stop ? 

'^ Splendid ! " exclaimed the Commandant. The 
Lieutenant grinned a ** Ha ! Ha ! That shot'll go home ! *' 

" That's more than the 'Mancipists can do, then," 
chuckled the Superior as he ended his quotations : 

Do you bleach in three or four generations? Do you g^row your own hemp? 
What is your staple trade, exclusive of the national profession, I mean ? Your 
locksmiths, I take it, are some of your great capitalists. 

" 'Gad !" exclaimed Bankes, throwing the periodical 
down and leaning back in his chair to laugh more at ease. 
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" That'll do for Field in the old town. He won't write 
many more * Botany Bay Flowers ' ther^ I should say !** 

" But that's not half a bad hint about the hemp, sir," 
suggested Lieutenant Darrell, in all seriousness. " And I 
don't see why we shouldn't make a trial of it here. T feel 
sure we'll never succeed with grain, and we really ought to 
cultivate more ground. Now, there'll always be a big 
demand for hemp in the colonies. "J 

" I'll think of it," replied Bankes, and, to anticipate a 
little, we may say that in the following year No. 9 paddock 
was sown with hemp. The crop, however, fortunately for 
Charles Lamb's fame, was a failure. Nature did a lot to 
accommodate the System. Tommy Townshend, afterwards 
Lord Sydney, was quite convinced there was " a Divine 
leading " in the discovery of the Australias, just .when 
Howard had kicked up such a row over the condition of 
British prisoners ; and, in the words of Colonel Sorell, 
" Providence must have designed Macquarie Harbour for 
a prison." Governor Arthur said much the same things 
respecting Tasman's Peninsula generally and Port Arthur 
in particular ; and John Price and J. S. Hampton were 
equally as emphatic in their approval of the wisdom which 
had so completely isolated Norfolk Island. Nature (in the 
opinion of the System) was partial to it, and yet, singular 
to state, she drew the line at hemp. To this day the 
Australias are obliged to import their hangmen's ropes. 

Commandant Bankes, having thus intimated that he 
would keep an eye on the desirability of meeting the 
System's requirements, asked for the Report. 

t This conversation and its sequel are historic. Noble Mr. Schofield, 
Wesleyan missionary to Macquarie Harbour, when at Hell's Gates, receixcd a 

Earcel of books, papers, &c., from the Wesleyan Missionary to(;i«-ty s offices, 
ondon, some of the wrappers of which consisted of several loose sheets of the 
London Maoazinb for 1822-3. On one of those sheets Mr. Schofield read Elia'b 
•'Distant Correspondents." The **B.F." of that famous essay, and of the 
delightful '* Muckery End, in Hertfordshire," was Banon Field, of Sydney, the 
hanpng judge who was known to have completed a poetic couplet with the same 
dip of ink with which he had just written '* Let him be hanjred" a^rainst a 
criminal's namf 
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The Report was the document which reflected the 
*^ strength " of the Settlement and the disposition of the 
prisoners and guaixis. 

When he came to the column headed " Absconded 
since last report," he was surprised into " Hello 1 Forger 
Joe bolted ! The beggar lost no time. I s'pose that's 
because you ordered him to muster." 

" Look at next column, please, sir," said Darrell com- 
placently. For, of course, Darrell, being a very exact 
bookkeeper and a model of method, had also entered Joe's 
name in the "absconders recaptured since last report" 
tjolumn. 

" Ah ! That's good ! You lost no time, either. Now, 
what shall we do with him ? Of course, it's death.'' 

" Yes, it's death. I've put him in the Condemned 
€ell." 

" So I see," the Commandant replied, for he had 
noticed that the ** Condemned Cells" column had been 
increased by one. The total was now seven ; yesterday it 
was only six. 

" Those cells are getting crowded, sir," remarked 
Darrell. " Shall we hand him over to Skeleton Johnny 
here, 1 1 or wait for the schooner and send him to Dougherty 1 
She won't be down for a month yet." 

" H'm ! Ah ! Don't know, I'm sure. You see, 
Darrell, it doesn't do to hang too many here. An odd 
one now and then doesn't matter when the Cyprus is away 
and the gaol's full, or even half-a-dozen in an emergency, 
but we gave Johnny two last month, y'know. No ; I don't 
think we'll hang our marker this time. Suppose we maroon 
him ? Three months at the Grummet '11 be a change from 
his billet here." 

" Just as you please, sir.*' And in this solemn manner, 

II " Skeleton Johnny "— " Jack Ketch," or the hangman. *• To give him 
,t6 Johnny " was to haad a man over to the hantniutn. 
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as suggestive of the majesty of law as of the incorruptibility 
of justice, was the fate of Convict Joseph Judsoii, cUias 
Forger Joe, No. 11,889, per Royal Sovereign, decided. 



IV. 

Tt pains us to have to record that the event was cal- 
culated to give the lie to Shakespeare. The Commandant's 
deed of mercy doubtless blessed the doer, but it certainly 
did not bless the receiver. The dew of Heaven never fell 
upon a rock more obdurate than the heart of Forger Joe. 
He proved himself distinctly insensible to Captain Bankes' 
magnanimity in reprieving him. 

When the constables came on the Monday morning 
bo remove Joe to the boat which was to bear him to the 
Qrummet Rock, the islet in the Harbour where the 
Administration was wont to lodge " refractories," and 
informed him of his destination, he stormed and raged. 

Et was just like that card Darrell that it was, to 

revenge himself in that mean way. What the devil did 
they think he'd shut his mouth for at Muster if it wasn't 
bo be sent to Hobart Town as an absconder under sentence 
of death ? He was tired of this hole, he was, and wanted 
dk change. Bankes and Darrell were afraid of his letting 
a little light on their proceedings, and that's why they 
objected to his getting a change to the city. They didn't 
want the Hobart Town people to know about their billiard- 
room and their women. And more impotent rigmarole to 
the same effect. 

Speech of this kind was not only impolitic, but absurd 
and wicked. Impolitic, because an intelligent man like 
Forger Joe should have reflected that Messrs. Bankes and 
DarrelFs administrative proceedings would be certain to* 
meet with approval from the Authorities, and that being 
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80, the two officers need not care the snap of a finger for 
the trumpery public opinion of the capital. Absurd, 
because the billiard-table had been charged by the military 
chest to the Settlement not as a billiard-table, but as a 
comprehensive assortment of commissariat stores, which 
included boots and shirts, yellow-and-black suits, leg-irons, 
handcuffs and basils, Sydney meal and West India rum. 
(English gentleman on the Staff were given to little dodges 
of this sort). And wicked, because though Messrs. Bankes 
and Darrell's liaisons with the female transports were 
unblessed by the Church, they had nevertheless been 
favoured with the sanction and example of Governor 
Sorell. 

He was landed on the Grummet at midday — fettered 
and manacled. The boat, however, carried his handcuffs 
back to Sarah Island. The stock of " darbies " was rather 
low, but of chains the Establishment had a very ample 
supply. It would not matter very much if he did throw 
his leg-irons into the sea. 

With the body of Forger Joe the boat-constable 
deposited on the rock the material nourishment for its 
sustenance during the period of the sentence. As follows : 

1 bag maize-meal. 

1 ba^rsalt. 

1 kejr of water. 

1 blanket. 

1 pannikin. 

1 Bible. 

The bag of meal weighed 691bs. ; that of salt, 11 Jibs. ; 
the keg's contents measured 12 gallons. These quantities 
were to keep the life in Convict Judson for the period of 
92 days for which he was to be marooned, and were com- 
puted according to the gaol-ration scale of 12ozs. meal, 
2ozs. salt, and one pint water daily. You will observe, if 
you take the trouble to check the calculation of the Settle- 
ment commissariat-clerk, that he was liberal in the matter 
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of water. Water at the Settlement cost nothing, or less 
than nothing, to procure : only the groans and sighs of the 
whipped cask-carriers ; hence the System could afford to be 
liberal. It was not quite so generous with respect to the 
meal and the salt, inasmuch as it weighed the " bag in," 
and the convict was therefore deprived of an equivalent to 
one day's ration. Which the System, in its peculiarly 
playful fashion, did not think a point worth consideration. 
Supposing a prisoner did go for a day without food — ^if 
meal and cold water mixed could be termed food — it was 
only a fast, and fasting was good for the soul ; and that 
the System did not neglect the maroon's soul is proved by 
" 1 Bible." If, on the other hand, he objected to fast, he 
was at liberty to eat the bag. But then the System would 
flog him for destroying Government property. 

There was one omission from the list of stores. Every 
convict was entitled to one ounce of soap daily, and tliere 
should have been issued to Joe 5|lbs. of tlie filthy com- 
pound known as "ration soap." But the Commissariat- 
clerk didn't see what Joe would want with soap on the 
marooning rock, so, to prevent waste, he did not issue it to 
the Forger. In absence of mind, however, he credited 
himself with its delivery to the convict. Thereby he 
pocketed two-pence ha'penny. Commissariat-clerks often 
suffered in that way. 

Furnished with his supplies. Forger Joe waded through 
the surf and was welcomed by his fellow-maroon, Robert 
Jones, No. 9439, per Sussex. 

" Hello, Joe ! old boy, what brought yer 'ere?" 

" The boat," answered Joe, grumpily. 

" So I see. But don't yer think as yer'd better be 
perlite, Joe ? Yer out o' favour with the Com'dant, or yer 
'udn't be 'ere, so yer needn't be toffish, Joe." 

The new-arrival failing to reply, the affable Jones 
continued : " We've ter be mates, Joe, for 'nother three 
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months at least — 'ow long'r yer fur ? " 

Joe seated himself on his meal-bag, and, seizing a loose 
piece of rock, began to " oval " his chains. Mr. Jones' 
argument was not without force. As they had to be mates, 
their relations would not be worse for a display of cordiality 
on his part, so, thawing, he told Jones of the circumstances 
leading to his marooning. 

" Ah ! I thought they 'udn't give yer less'n quarter 
quid. An' now, matie, I'll do th' onners." 

With the graciousness of a well-mannered host, Jones 
showed Joe over the rock — first assisting to free Joe's feet 
from his chains. Not a very difficult task when there was^ 
ample rock about. 

" 'Ere's yer quarters, Joe," he said, pointing to a wave- 
worn recess a couple of feet above high-water-mark. " Yer 
won' be so bad, 'cepting w'en the sou'-wester's on. Then 

the sea's over ev'ry d inch o' th' rock. Yer get a 'eap 

o' sand up, wrap yer toes in yer jacket, an' yer body in th 
blankut, an' smuggle down into the sand, an' there yer are 
as right as tuppence. An' yer kin sleep as long's yer like. 
There's no mornin' bell. Leastways, as long's the waves 
'ull let yer, and there's no sou'-wester more'n thre^ or four 
times a- week. No mornin' bell, Joe, an', wot's better, Joe, 
no silunse bell either. Sumtimes, though, w'en the winds 
off-shore, an' I'm tucked up in the cave, I jist ketch the 
sound o' the silunse bell. An' then wot does I do, d'ye 
think ? " 

" What?" queried Joe interested, and anxious to learn 
the ins and outs of life on the Grummet. 

" I gets up, I comes out, I 'alloos and shouts at th* 
top o' my voice, I defies 'em ter silunse 7ne, and I puts my 
fingers ter my nose and tells th' orthorities ter go to th* 
devil. Nex' day, Joe, I don't mind th' waves, even if they 
does go over th' rock. Fur I've 'ed my larf at th' Systum,. 
Joe. And, Joe, m' boy, that's wuth 'eaps ! " 
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V. 

One week passed, two, three in this companionship. 
The marooned mates had their laugh at the System together 
when over the waves, sweetly stealing into their ears with 
the rustle of the fresh land breeze, there came the silence 
bell ; together they bore the heat of the day, and the 
dreadful burden of the stormy nights when the sea-horses 
dashed their manes of foam into the sleeping caverns, and 
when the elements shrieked and roared about the rock as 
though the lost spirits of that other world so faithfully 
represented on earth by Macquarie Harbour Settlement 
had in very truth forced their way through Hell's Gates ; 
together they mixed their cold meal and water, and together 
they nourished their shrunken caresses upon it ; together 
they rose to salute the pilot-boat as it flew by on patrol 
duty ; together they shook their hard clenched fists at it 
as it disappeared behind Bloody Point — ^it was not safe to 
do so till she had rounded the cliff, for the boat-constable 
had a good glass, and the Administration was apt to view 
imptirtinence with displeasure ; together they laughed and 
sang when they felt their f i-eedom ; together they cried and 
cursed, and together they trembled and shivered when the 
angry sea drenched them with its spume and isolated them 
with its horror ; together they mocked Heaven, and together 
they read the Bible. 

For three weeks, then — 

One night, waking from a dream of love and light — a 
phosphorescent gleam from a midnight wave had touched 
his eyelids and brought him to consciousness — Forger Joe, 
over the bulwark of stones which he had erected in the 
mouth of his cave, saw the figure of his mate outlined 
against the grey walls of the sky. 

He rose noiselessly, and watched Jones turn over the 
small rock with which they had closed the recess where they 
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kept their meal-bags. Into his — Joe's — bag went Jones' 
hand ; then into his own. Once, twice was this done. 
Then Jones returned to his cave to sleep the sleep of the 
innocent. 

At least he said he was innocent when, the next 
morning, Forger Joe taxed him with the deed which was 
not so much a contemptible theft as a deadly treachery. 

" We'll soon see," said Joe. " We'll measure !"* 
And ration by ration Joe weighed out his meal in his 
hands. He emptied the bag on his jacket, and as he 
balanced each handful replaced it in the canvas pocket. 

" Been here 20 days. Twenty rations gone — 72 should 
be left.'' 

There were not 60. Jones must have been at the 
business of transfer for several nights. Of course he would 
not take too much at once. 

" You've been living well, Jones ! I thought you were 
keeping up flesh remarkably well. You're a nice 'un now, 
ain't you ? To starve me — that was your little game. Or 
make me signal the boat for more tucker, and get as an 
appetiser, with each new ration, twenty lashes for extrava- 
gance. Now, Jones, the Grummet's not big enough for you 
and me. We'll toss up who goes over to the white fins." 

Convict Jones demurred to this proposition, and 
declined to submit his precious life to the hazard of the 
die and the )naw of the shark. He put his objection into 
the shape of a blow. They grappled — wrestled — Forger 
Joe knew a trick or two with his heels and threw his 
fellow-maroon on his back. And Jones' back lay on the 
two meal-bags, which, under the pressure, spurted out 
their contents over the rocky edge to water-level. Very 

* « Weighed out :" Old oonviots, to whom an ounce of meal or meat was a 
thing of importance, developed so extraordinary an aoouraoy of discernment that 
they could )?auge to a quarter of uu ounce, by balancing in their palms, the weight 
of an unboiled ration, and almost to the same degree food that had passed through 
the hands of the cooira and peculators. A prison cook was always a thief. 
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literally had they cast their bread on the waters ! whether 
they found it after many days is a matter of opinion. 

Joe lifted his knee from Jones* chest. Then he flung 
the bags after the meal. 

Jones was the first to speak. 

" I'll toss now. As well be thrown to the sharks or 
•anged, as starve 'ere ter death or be flogged ter bits. My 
curse on yer, Forger Joe ! " 

Joe prepared five smoothish pebbles. On one side of 

each he marked, respectively, with the point of a sharpened 

stone : 

X XX XXX xxxx xxxxx 

" Why don' yer put figgers ? Wot're ye puttin, 
* kisses ' fur ? " 

" Tliey'll do. 'Sides, we'll both be kissed shortly by 
Death." 

" Yer funny,** said Jones. 

" Highest out of the three throws kills t'other," sug- 
gested Joe. 

Jones nodded. 

Jones took his cap and shook the stones together 
" Draw," said he, "for first throw. Lowest 'as it." 

Joe, looking over the sea, dipped his hand in, and drew 
the three. Jones drew the four. 

Joe, with a murmur, clasped the five bits, and tossed 
them up. They fell, chinking, — three marked, two blank ; 
5, 1, 4 ; total, 10. His second cast was 6 ; his last, four 
blanks and 1. 

" Luck's out," he said, "You'll beat that 17 easily." 

" Orter," said Jones. But he threw 9 and 7, and then 
faltered. " Sixteen, too ! " For the first time he quavered. 

" You'll throw four blanks — see if you don't," laughed 
Joe. 

Up the stones went propelled by a very shaking hand. 
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And, true enough, four blanks did fall. But the faced 
stone was two. Eighteen ! 

" I've won, I've won ! " he^shouted. 

" Yes," replied Forger Joe, "the Devil generally looks 

after his own." 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Joe went into his cave. When he came out again he 
had his Bible with him. " I'll be ready in a few minutes. 
Bob.*' And, seating himself calmly, he read a chapter. 

" I^m ready, Jones," he said, when he closed the Book. 
" Look, the white fins are waiting ! " 

He spoke the truth. Two vultures of the deep were 
sheening their fins within musket-shot. 

** You're funking, Jones. I've no objection to make 
it suicide just to oblige you." 

And Jones, evidently disliking the privilege he had 
won, assenting mutely, Forger Joe " made it." 

Nevertheless Captain Bankes hanged Convict Robert 
Jones, No. 9439, Sussex. But it is doubtful whether it 
was on suspicion of Judson's murder or for destroying two 
meal-bags. Most likely it was the latter: Bankes once- 
hanged a man for flattening out a tin-pannikin. 
* * * • 

The pilot crew caught a shark a few months after- 
wards. There was no evidence that the man's jaw found 
in its interior was Joe's, as several other Children of thfv 
System had preferred the white-fins to the Grummet. 
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SlelDMts Cared, Healtli Presarred and Lite Froloiiged 

Br Dr. a. WILFORD HALL'S 

ORBAT HYGIENIC DISCOVERT, 

The treatment ductosed is unfolded in the " Health Pamphlet"— a condensed 
preiicriptioii of 48 paifea. To read and »tudy this pamphlet is to eain a fund of 
physioloirical, patlioloj^ical and therapeutical knowledge that a hundred times the 
cost of the painplilet would not purchase from its owner could it be given bacii 
And blotted from his memory . 



PRICE OF HEALTH PAMPHLET, £1. No. 14B. 




BE IT KNOWN THAT for the purpose of obtaining from Dr. A. 
Wilford Hall the knowledge of his hygienic discovery, and for his treat- 
ment of health and longevity, with the pamphlet unitolding the same, I 
hereby pledge my word and honour not to show the pamphlet nor reveal 
its contents to anyone, nor allow it to be seen by any person ; nor will I 
use the treatment with any others except the members of my own family, 
from each of whom a promise shall be exacted not to reveal the treatment 
to others. 

This pledge does not debar the phvsician who may purchase the 
pamphlet from usin;; the treatment with his patients, provided, however, 
be does not show the pamphlet nor reveal to them the rationale of the 
treatment. 

Si^ne<l this day of ,1S.... 



ONR WIT.NBSS. 



P o 

Cut this out and sign with one witness, and send with One Pound to 
Dr. Hall's Sole Agent, 

^ J. C. OAKBIAN, 8 0'ConneU-«t., Sydney, 

^Pi^& w ho win forward the pamphlet by return mail. 
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Read the guarantee as to the Genuine Value of the Treatment from prominent 
ministers and others. 

In order that readers of Dr. Hall's advertisement may feel sure that it i9 
((enuine and worthy their attention and earnest consideration, I have asked a few 
'gentlemen (among the thousands of those who already have the pamphlet and are 
using the method) for iK'rmissiou to publish their names as a guarantee to the- 
public that they are free from any oaten-penny scheme or fraud in purchasing the 
pamphlet. 
J. a Oakman. Sole Agent for Dr. A. Wilpord Hall, Pu.D., LL.D., F.S.S.C., &o. 

Canon Arthur K. Selwyn, Christ Church, Wm. Bridle, J.P., Turaut. 

Newcastle. J. S. Carey, Ed. Australian Ciiristlav 
Rev. George A. Reeve, Rockley. World. 

Rev. T. R. M 'Michael, North Shore. Rev. T. Owens Mell, Glebe Point. 

Rev. Philip S. Young, Young-street, Captain F. R. L. Rossi, Goulburn. 

Wollongong. E. Davis, Bowral. 

Frt-d. J. Bird, Paddington. W. Faddy, Chemist, Wollongong. 

Thoi Martin, Stanmore. J. Laker Macmillan, Church-hill, S> dney 

Cyril Haviland, Sec. S. of Arts, Sydney. Philip Quirk. Baker, North Shore. 

Charles W. Lukey. junr., North Shore. John Gray M'Nab, Coach-builder. B'b'ne 

Henry A. Morgan, Ashfleld. John Perry, Lonsdale-street, Melbourne. 

Fred. Nicklin, Clarence-st., Sydney. Wni. Bully, Lonsdale-st. , Melbourne. 

James Cox, Kintr-street, Sydney. T. R. Proctor. Oculist Optician, Melb. 

T. Wills Pulsford. Sydney. Ewati M'Innes, P. School, Deep Lead, 
Thos. Gainsford, Treasury, Sydney. Parkes 

Rev. R. Day, Ed. Austral'n Ixdipekdint Williain Muir, Minmi, N.S.W. 

Fred. Vialah, J.P., Patent Agent, 20 Eliza- J. Gregory, Pvookwood, N.S. W. 

beth St., Sydney. 

J. C. OAKMAN, H O'Conuell Street, Siri>NEV. 

(Sole Au.'^tralcusian Representative). 
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The ITatioral Australian ITewspaper. 

*'AU8TBALIA FOR TU£ AuSTRALIAliS. " 



|||roprietor6: bulletin ||eW6paper ^o., ^imited. 

PUBIilSHED ONCE A WEEK. 

At 24 PITT STRBBT. SYDNEY, NBW SOUTH WALES. 



Terms to Svbtcrtben (payable in advance only)— Per Annvm, £1 1 
Half-yearlj-, ISs. 6d. ; Quarterly, Gn. 6d (po«taiKe added). 

Cheques, DrafU, eto., and all Business Comniuiiicatioos to be addressed to 
WILLIASf MACLEOD, Manatring Director. 

Literary Oomiuunioations to be addressed to J. F. ARCHIBALD. 



Tht Editor wUl carefuUy read and achiowledrje in the *' Cor- 
respondence" column all contributions submitted — whether in the 
form of Political, Social, or other Articles, Verse, Short Tales or 
Sketches (those dealing with Australian subjects, and not exceeding 
two columns in length, or say 3000 words, are specially acceptable). 
Paragraphs, Letters, or yewspaper- Clippings, All commuJiications 
will be regarded as strictly conjidmtial, 

zi* o ticIeT 

By sending direct to The Bulletin Office Twenty Shillings ster- 
ling — which you may pay by Post Office Order, One Pound Note, or 
Stamps of any Australian province — you can have The Bulletin 
posted regularly to you every week for a year. This does not include 
postage. 

This offer is not open to residents in Sydney. In tha,t city The 
Bulletin is not delivered by mail, but is entirely in the hands of our 
carriers, with whom we do not wish to interfere, 

ZaOND O N. 

Copies of The Bulletin can be obtained in London, after the 
arrival of ea>ch mail, al the office of the British Australasian Co., 
Limited, 31 Fleet Street, E,C, 



The Bulletin is an aggressive Democratic paper 
which strives to exclude from its artistically-condensed 
columns all matter which is not of general human interest. 
The Bulletin was started twelve years ago with no capital 
but brains, and has become a vast property, because it 
possesses a vitality lacked by the countless newspaper- 
ventures in which Australian capitalists have unavailingly 
spent large fortunes. 

The Bulletin's conductors claim that every progres- 
sive paper on the Australian continent has more or less 
endeavoured to profit by its example and follow its lines. 
The result of its powerful influence and its unprecedented 
literary and commercial success can at once be seen by 
comparing the methods pursued by the Australian daily 
and weekly press prior to and immediately after the first 
issue of The Bulletin. 

The Bulletin is the only well-established Australian 
journal which, throughout its career, has been consis- 
tently Radical. It points with pride to the fact that for 
years it stood alone among secular newspapers in advocating 
the Irish National Cause, and that it was the only Austra- 
lian journal which denounced the Soudan Expedition from 
its inception. 

The Bulletin is the journal which, of all Australian 
journals, is most frequently quoted in England, America, 
and the other English-speaking countries. 

The Bulletin, which is the only paper sold by 
runners in the streets of every Australasian capital, is the 
most widely-circulated of all papers published South of the 
equator, and is the only Australasian publication which 
enjoys a popularity unhampered by the political boundaries 
that so closely restrict other journals to the provinces in 
which they are printed. 

The Bulletin's red cover is equally familiar to the 
bushman in the Far North, the stockman of Central 



Australia, the pearl-slipller of Torres Straits, and the 
<li<;<^er in the Maoriland and Tasmanian Ranges. A paper 
\vhich is at once the most popular city publication and 
the organ of the intelligent bushman must indeed be 
Jiroailly based. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of The Bulletin's popu 
larity is found in the unchalletigeable fact — easily ascer- 
tainable from any postal otiicial — that, of all journals 
issued in Australasia, The Bulletin is the one most 
frequently remailed from one reader to another. 

The Bulletin is going ahead faster than any other 
paper, because its vast mass of original and specially- 
written reading matter is the brightest and best, its 
illustrations the cleverest and most artistic, and its policy 
the boldest and most straightforward ever submitted to 
the Australian public. 

The Bulletin is not connected with any other paper, 
and the matter it contains is all specially prepared by its 
own une(|ualled staff. 

Opinione of Trenu and Public. 

"TiiR BrLTiKTis, a paper >Kith a forcible style of its own." — Sir Charlbs Dilks. 

"TiiK HuLLKTix, the most widely-circulated colonial paper." — Truth (London). 

'• The clever, wicked BrLLBTis."— R«virw of Reviews (London). 

"The most forcible and witty of all our contemporaries." — Revnolds' News- 
pa pefvC London). 

"Tub Bulletin, the smartest and most sincere of coloaial papers."— Modbrn 
SofiKTY (LondonX 

" That Journalistic sledge-hammer, The Bulletin. In my travels through, 
out the AustMilian continent I see it everywhere."— John Dillon, M.P. 

"Unfortunately, however, Tns Bulletin has all the wit and all the humour." 
-Protestant Standard (Sydney). 

" The best-written and selected Australian paper. It is my Sunday reading.'' 
—J. L. Dow, ex-Minister of Lands (Vic.X 

"Our bright and breezy Antipodean contemporary, the Sydney Bulletin, 
which Mr. Harold Finch*Hatton, in his graphic and entertaining book, " Advance 
Australia," declares to have more wit than all the English society papers put 
together."— Journalist (London^ 

"The only Australian paper with a circulation throughout New Zealand." 
—Ex-Premier Sir Robert Stout. 

" The Sydney Bulletin, without doubt the most popular and powerful of all 
the Austialian weekly papers."— Nbw York Standard. 
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YOU! 



Do you ever read books? Perhaps not. You live 
in the country, and there are very few opportunities to 
get a book. It never struck you that the largest and 
oldest Literary Institution in Australia will send you any 
books out of a collection of 43,000 volumes for twenty 
shillings a year. 

This is a fact, however, and members of the Sydney 
School of Arts living in the extremes of the colony get 
their books and magazines for only £1 per annum, and 
carnage at a small extra rate. Books in parcels are sent 
daily to Bourke, Albury, Kiama, Tam worth, Grafton and 
many other towns, many miles distant from each other. 

Perhaps you do not read! Then, of course, this 
Institute established in the days of Gk)vemor Bourke is of 
no use to you. If, however, you are a reiider, and you 
like to be ** up to the mark " in the books of the day, send 
to the Secretary of the School of Arts, 275 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, for full particulars, and if you become a member 
you will find that the books sent to you in one year for 
your £1 subscription would equal in vidue i£20. Can you 
get a more enjoyable investment anywhere else ? 

Do not think there is only Fiction in this Library. 
Every mail steamer brings the latest works in Biography, 
Travels, History, Philosophy, Sociology, Science, and all 
the principle Magazines of England and America. 

Even now, although so many years have elapsed, and 
so much advertising has been done, the public do not 
know of the many advantages to be gained by joining 
this Institute. The proof of this statement is the fact 
that on 31st December, 1891, only 5100 paid-up members 
were on the rolL 



AMERICAN ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 

Aimrded TWO (S) GOLD MEDALS at Melbourne Centennial 
International Exhibition^ 1888. 

ASTROKOMRR Rotal's Rkport.— *' The Eltrin Watch Company and Messrs. 
Rotherhams entered into a time test competition with a number of their exhibited 
watches. The time test was made at the Oiiservatory, where the watches were 
under trial for sixteen days in the several positions, and the ELGIN WATCH 
COMPANY obtained 27 5 marks out of a possible 30; ROTHERHAMS ANI> 
SONS obtained 21*7 marks out of a possible 30. It is recommended that both 
exhibitors fret a First Award, and the Eluin Wa(ch Company {^et an extra First- 
doss Award for having obtained the victory in the time test. The Elgin Watch 
Company also obtained the hi^rhest number of marks for General Excellence of 
Manufacture, as follows:— ELGIN WATCH COMPANY, 366 out of a possible 
400 ; ROTHERHAMS and SONS, 343 out of a possible 400. It must be borne 
in mind that the Elgin Watches which obtained the highest number of marks for 
time-keeping were of the sixth grade (W. B. Raymond), and had not been tested 
previously to the time test at the Observatory ; and that the Rotherhams Watche* 
were of their first (jiiality, and haa been specially rated and tested at the Kew 
Observatory, London, before being sent to the Melbourne Observatory. — R. L. J. 
EiiLBRT, F. K.S., Government Astronomer, Chairman. Melbourne Observatorv^ 
December 21, 1888." 

^P^ Elgin Watches are made on the interchangeable principle, so that diotild 
any part become damaged or worn out, a/actimile can be obtained to replace the 
broken part, and at a trifling cost. 



SOLE and GENERAL AGENTS for INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, 
And all the Colonies of Australia. 

Offices: Elgin Building, Sydney; ftt. James' Buildings, Kelboume* 

A MOHTDEBFUL BEMBDY ! 

Marshall's Tonic Nervine 

Pnow universally acknowledged to be a wonderful remedy for Nervous and 
General Debility, Nervous Prostration, Torfiidity of the Liver, Indigestion, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Nervous Headache, Diabetes, Lassitude, Impaired 
Nutrition, Neuralgia, Hypochondria, Loss of Knergy and Appetite, Female Com* 
plaints, Dizziness, Noises in the Head und Ears, Loss of Vital Power, Alcoholio 
Craving, Premature Decline, Impoverished Blood, Impaired Sight and Memory, 
Consumption in its early stages, Effects of Youthful Indiscretions, Mania, and al) 
diseased conditions of the system proceeding from Defloltncy of Nerve Force. 
A few doses speedily afford relief, whilst a course effects a permanent 
cure. Innumerable instances emphatically testify' to the truth of this statement. 
Thousands of testimonials invite the afflicted to test it for themselves. 

Baoh Drop is worth a Drop of Gold! 

There is no remedy like MARSHALL'S TONIC NERVINE for Female 
Complaints. Every female should have a bottle ready at hand, because for 
Irregularities, etc,, it surpiisses all others. As the Nervous System is the main< 
spring of human vigor ana healthy regularity, so when this complicated organism 
is deranged, MARSHALL'S TONIC NERVINE acts with a precision and curatire 
effect, like the dayspring dispersing the shades of night. The whole organic 
S3'8tem, which depends upon the nerves for its streams of electric force, is re- 
cuperated and renewed with th's Great Vitaliser. The muscles rebound with the 
energy of youth, appetite and healthful condition follow. The skin becomes 
bright and clear, and the winter of disease is made summer by the glorious sun of 
health. Thousands of restored patients everywhere gladly support the forcible 
truth of these assertions, and ONE TRIAL will render certainty aoubly sure. 

|^~ Marshall's Tonic Nervine is sold by all Chemists and Storekeepers at 28 
And as. 6d. per Bottle. Prepared only by the Proprietors, 

1IIARSIIAI<I< BBOS., 410 Gcorgc-st** i^y^aiiey, and Iioadoii* Eng. 

N.B.— Our Tonic Nerrine Treatise and Irestimonials sent FREE on application. 
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A carefUly matnied and thoronglily pure 
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TIDSWELL, WILSON & CO., 



G. BABDON & CO.S Brandy. 
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The Unlvenuil HouNfhold Kenicdy for Pain. 

b admitted, on the testimony of STATESMEN, JUDGES, the CLERGY, the 
MEDICAL PUOFESSION, oa well as by people in every walk of life, to be an 
Infallible cure for RHEUMATISM, NEUKALGIA, BACKuVCHE, BURNS, 
SCALDS, SPRAINS, BIMMSES, etc., and, as a general Pain Reliever and 

Healinir Liniment, it has 



The rapidity with which it relieves Pain, iU Cleansinpr Properties, and its- 
wonderful etticacy in the above and kindred complaiots, these qualities render' 
St. JaoolM Oil pre-eminently the Bast XxteniAl Remedy before the 
people, which fact amply accounts for its hiffh and ever*increasing reputation. 

TWSLVX GOLD MXDAL8 

Have been awarded to ST. JACOBS OIL for its marrelloui power to quicklj 
relieve and con(]uer pain. 

(:) 

The Editor of that favourably-known and progressive periodical, the Illu* 
8TB/TKP SvDNKT Nkws, writes that he has "mooh pleasure in {p^ing the proprietors 
of St. Jacobs Oil his testimony with respect to its wonderful curative properties. 
The editor has suffered acutely from Chronlo Sciatica, and has found the graitest 
relief by the application of St. Jacobs Oil to the affected parts, and has no 
hesitation in recommending it to sufferers." 

Caution.— The uniuiralleled succi>t)s which has attended ST. JACOBS OIL 
has broMLfhi into the field a host of would-be imitators. Intending purchasers 
should DKMAND ST. JACOBS OIL, and REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 



St. Jacobs Oil is Sold bjr Chemists uid StorGk$$p$rs orerjrwhgre. 



POPULAR W ATCHES *t POPUL AR PRICES!: 
The Waterbury Watches 

Have establiehed for themselves an enviable reputation as ACCURATE, RELI- 
ABLE and INEXPENSIVE TIMEKEEPERS, and are unsurpassed for 
practical use by any other low-cost Watch in the world. 

Series '' E."— The old, long-winding favourite. Correct time for little money. 
Price, 138. 6d. 

Series " J. "—For Gentlemen. Short wind, stem set, with enamelled dials and* 
seconds hand. Price, 228. 6d. 

Series "L."— For Ladies, similar to Series *<J," but amaller and without 
seconds hand. Price, 22s. 6d. 

Series "K."— For Qentlemen, and "N" for Ladies— the new productions of' 
the Waterbury Watch Co. In Nickel, Sterling Silver and Soiled Gold 
Cases, and at prices to suit the means of all classes. Are unequalled fOr 
elegance and accuracy by any other low-cost Watoh. 

Mr. James Boag, Burenda, Angathella, writes :— *' About tUrty (SO) of yonr 
Waterbury Watches have now passed through my hands to different men on this 
station, and ail have given great satisfaction." 

Caution.— Every Watch manufactured by the Waterbnnr Watoh Co. bears 
one or other of the following distinctive marks on the dial, viz. >— The wonf 
WATERBURY (in fine type) and the interwoven letters W.W.Oo., wlthoat 
which no Watoh sold as a Waterbury is genuine. 



■<:)- 



Waterbury Watch Co/s Bepair Depot:— 56 ICargarat St., Sydney. 
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